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' The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in sinascteses 
miniature, of pré-emrinent value as an effective music exponent for | ~—— —.... .... _” si 
ne ree. COCPERS COMPANY’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be f : 
built, BUr HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 86, BOW ROAD, E. - 


OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not | WANTED for Term commencing 11th September next, a Music 
surpassing, all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. Mistress. Duties and emoluments to be ascertained at my Office. 


| Applications with original Testimonials by Saturday, 25th inst. 
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MATHEWS—SLOPER.—On the rth inst., at St. Peter’s, Cranley Gardens, by 
0S ll ll the Hon. and Rev. Francis Byng, M.A., Charles W. Mathews, Barrister-at- 
law, of the Western Circuit, to Lucy, daughter of the late Lindsay Sloper, Esq. 
Composed by A. G..CROWE. 


Performed every evening at Freeman Thomas’ Promenade Concerts, | IPP raga Apanty 
Covent Garden. -Piano Solo (beautifully illustrated), 2s. net. Vocal H SSEIORD! MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 











Part, 2d. ‘Tonic-Sol-Fa, 2d. Full Orchestra, 2s. net. Small | SEPTEMBER 11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th, 1888. 
Orchestra, IS. 4d. net. PATRONS: 
De as Sue te Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
Also performed at Freeman Thomas’ Promenade Concerts, Covent | H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. _-H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
Garden, with great success :-— | H.R.H. the Prince Christian, K.G. H.R.H. the Princess Christian. 


F.M. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 
| PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS : 
Madame ALBANIT, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss AMBLEk, 


KITCHEN LANCERS. By Epwarp Rayner. Specially Illus- | 
trated by E. J. WHEELER, Esq. 2s. net. 


WHITE MOUSIE QUADRILLE. By Warwick WILLIAs. | Madame ENRIQUEZ, and Miss HILDA WILSON, 
& Beautifully Illustrrted. 2s. net. Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. CHARLES BANKS, 
ee mA ™ | Mr. W. H. BRERETON, and Mr. SANTLEY. 
i KETTLE-DRUM POLKA. By A. Skrimsire. Beautifully | Leader of the Band socsccsccsssssssssesseosessseessssesessevsee Mr. J. T. CARRODUS. 
a Illustrated. 2s. net. IE Eo 25. ca ceituauineotannities Dr. LANGDON COLBORNE. 
MARITA WALTZ. By E. H. Prout. Beautifully Illustrated. | tpi: CATE. 
2s. net. | Sept 11th.—Mendelssohn’s ‘* ELIJAH.” 


| Sept. 12th.—Handel’s ‘ S. AMSON” and Sterndale Bennett’s “* WOMAN OF 
SAMARIA.’ 
Evening—Haydn’s ‘* CREATION” (ist and 2nd parts), Spohr’s 
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SPOHR, Tours, Rorc KEL, CLAY. S h.—Handel’s ** MESSIAH.” 
In handsome cover specially illustrated for this new series by E ee et PE . 
eyes tgs Soar soRge™ Lia GRAND CONCERTS IN SHIREHALL. 
WHEELER, Esq. | Sir A. Sullivan’s “* GOLDEN LEGEND,” conducted by the Composer. 
Price One Shiiling. | Overtures : ‘* Euryanthe,” ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘* Midsummer Night's 
Dream,” &c. 


METZLER & CO., 42, GREar MaRLBoxouGu St., Lonpon, W. | eamaistai Tickets, &c., at Jakeman and Carver’s, High Town, Hereford. 
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Professional Cards, 


The subscription for a “card” space in these 
columns is £1 108. for six months, and £1 
perquarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the office of ‘THE MusicaL WorRLD, 
138a, Strand, London, W.C. 








Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, Hamilton Terrace, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor 
17, Finsbury Park Villas, 
Green Lanes, N. 
Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
(Professor of S inging, Composer, and Conductor), 
12, Westbourne Park Terrace, W. 
Mr. F. St. JOHN LACY, 
(Pro fessor of Singing, Composer, and Vocalist (baritone), 
Fitzroy Mansion, Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square, W. 
Mr. H. MARTIN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Coniposer, and ( onductor), 
Address—7, Wimpole Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 
Mr. G. ARTHUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 

L. Mus. and Tallis Gold Medallist, T.C.L. Pupil of 
Mr. Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, 
Conductor, and Vocalist. (Baritone). 

Address—Trinity College, London, W. 


























Yocalists—Sopranos, 
Madame VALLERIA 


(Opera and Concerts), 
Bosworth House, Husband’s Bosworth, 
Rugby. 
Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
care of Nolan & Jackson. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
41, Welbeck Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. 














Mdlle. VELMI 
(Opera and Concerts), 
7, Chesilton Road, Munster Park, 
Fulham, S.W. 
Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 


158, Portsdown Road, W. 
Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


29, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 











Tenors, 


Mtolir. 





Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
care of Mr. ALFRED MOUL, 
26, Old Bond Street, W. 
Or, 270, Elgin Avenue, Maida Vale, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 


Old Trafford, Manchester. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
28, Devonshire Street, Islington, N. 
r. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 
Gothic Lodge, 
Lordship Lane, S.E. 
Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. Stephen’s Avenue, 
Shepherd’s Bush, W. 
r. BERNARD LANE, 
40, Stanley Gardens, 
Belsize Park, W. 
Chevelier EDWARD SCOVEL 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Palazza Barbarego, 
Grand Canal, Venice. 
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Mr. 
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W. ESMOND, 
24, Upper Mount Street, Dublin. 
RAPHAEL GORDON 
(Opera, Concerts, and At Homes), 
care of SIGNOR ODOARDO BarRI, 
60, Margaret Street, W. 
Or 97, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 





Mr. 





Bavritones, 
WALTER CLIFFORD 


(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
care of N. VERT, Esq., 
6, Cork Street. 





Mr. 


_ 





Mr. FREDERICK KING 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, Canfield Gardens, S. Hampstead. 
NORRIS CROKER, 
Egremont, Croxted Road, 
West Dulwich, S.E. 
JOSEPH LYNDE 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert), 
63, Stafford Place, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W. 
ALBERT REAKES 
(Bass-Baritone, of the *‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &¢.) 


30, Lancaster Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 





Mr. 





Mr. 





Mr. 





Contraltos, 
Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 


(Concerts and Oratorio), ' 
2, Sedgmoor Villas, 
Camberwell, S.E. 
Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.A.M. 
(Mez. Sop.), 
(Ballad, Oratorio, &c.), 
31, Monmouth Road, 
Bayswater, London, W. 
Miss LENA LITTLE, 


(Concerts), 


42, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK 
(Concerts), 
56, Duchess Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


Miss AGNES JANSON requests that all 
communications respecting engagements may 
be sent to her new address, 36, Albign.Place, 
Hyde Park, W. ; or to Mt: N.. Vert, 6, Cork 
Street, W. 





Private Lessons given. 




















Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
(Concerts, Oratorio, and Opera), 


70, Portsdown Road, Maida Vale, W. 
Bass. 








| Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that all 





communications respecting engagements 
be sent to his new address, Hyacinth 
Road, Roehampton Park, S.W. 


Harpy. 
Mr. W. T. BARKER 


(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions), 


49, Ebury Street, Belgravia, S.W. 
Guitar. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Louise, has 
returned to town, 22A, Dorset Street, Port- 
man Square, W., where may be had _ her 
celebrated book, “earning the Guitar 
Simplified,” 1os. 6d. 




















Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 

(Formerly Pupil of Mr. Hengy Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, Thicket Road, 

Anerley, S.E. 


Pupils visited and received: 


Mr. LESLIE CROTTY and 
Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 
care of Mr. ALFRED MOUL (sole agent), 
26, Old Bond Street, W. 


The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Violinists}, 
play Quartets, Solos, Duets, two Pianofortes, c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘At Homes,” 
Dinner and Garden Parties.—Address : 121, Adelaide 
Road, N.W. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. . 
Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ HEALEY’s AGENCY,” LONDON 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
3usiness manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
roa, Warwick Street, W. 

















Miss FLORENCE. EMERSON (Soprano) 


(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c.), 
Business Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 


Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 

Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr.) 

(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 

Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 

toa, Warwick Street, W. 











Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 


(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
1oa, Warwick Street, W. 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Saaaaee, W. B. HEALEY, 
roa, Warwick Street, W. 
Miss FALCONER (Contralto), 
(Oratorio, Concerts, &c.) 
24, Oppidans Road., Primrose Hill, N.W., 
or Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Belsize Road, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. JOHN PROBERT (Tenor) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor) 
Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, W. 




















Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone) 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
1oa, Warwick Street, W. 


Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 
Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.) 
(Concerts, At Homes, &c.), 
Business manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
toa, Warwick Street, 
Regent Street, W. 
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Austitutes and Colleges. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incorporated 
by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate patronage of 
The Queen and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 
The NEXT CONCERT will take place in October. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will begin Monday, September 24th. Examina- 
tion for Admission, Saturday, September 22nd, at I1. 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


JOHN GILL, Secretary. 





“TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION, X&c., and for the Granting of Certificates 
and Diplomas in Music.  Instituted 1872. 
President - - - - The EARL OF ABERDEEN. 
CLASSES AND LECTURES. 

Michaelmas Term commences on September 24th, when new Students are 
admitted. 

HIGHER EXAMINATIONS. The Examinations for the Diplomas of 
L. Mus. T.C.L. and A. Mus. T.C.L., and for Special Certificates in separate 
subjects in Theoretical and Practical Music (including the positions of Associate 
Pianist, Associate Vocalist, Organ Associate, &c.) are held in January and July. 
The Examinations are open to all Candidates, whether Students of the College or 
not, and without restriction as to age, sex, or creed. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. The Local Examinations in Musical Knowledge 
are held in June and December, and the Local Examinations in Instruments and 
Vocal Music or various dates during the year at the various centres throughout the 
cou try. 

Prospectuses and Regulations may be had from the “‘ Secretary, Trinity College, 
London, W.” 

By Order of the Academical Board. 








ORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC.—A VACANCY exists in the 
~ Professorship of the Pianoforte. Particulars may be had on application to 


51, Grand Parade, Cork. ARTHUR HILL, Hon. Sec. 


ARE the BEST and CHEAPEST in the market. 
Professors and others will find an advantage "by 
sending for the Free Illustrated lists. Splendid 
Iron-framed PIANOS, full compass trichord, in 
Walnut Wood Cases, at popular prices. Packed 
FREE. Contracts taken for large quantities 
Old Pianos bought for Cash, or taken in exchange. 





W. G. THOMAS, Pianoforte Manufacturer, 
COSPEL OAK GROVE, MALDEN ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON, N.W. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


et Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 


Per doz.—Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 4/2d.; Gents’, 
3s. 6d. 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 111/2d.; Gents’, 4s. 11d. 
—:0:— 
By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY. 











RAFF CONSERVATOIRE, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Under 

the Honorary Presidency of Dr. HANs von BuLow. Opening of the New 
Scholastic Year on 15th September, 1888, with new courses in all departments of 
instruction. Terms from Marks 180 to 360 per annum for pupils of the Con- 
servatoire ; Marks 30 for ‘‘ Hospitants” in chorus singing, respectively Pedagogical 
Science of Pianoforte Playing ; Marks 90 for children in the Rudimental Piano 
Classes (including Theory). Inquiries and applications for admission to be 
addressed in writing to the Direction. The Reception Examination of new pupils 
will take place on the 15th of September, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon. Pro- 
spectuses containing full particulars to be had of all music dealers and of the 
Intendant of the establishment. THE DIRECTION. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Bleichstrasse 13. 


M USIC SCHOOL—CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH 
A SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park. 
--Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, late Professor of Royal Academy of 
Music. Fee, three guineas per term. Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin 
and continue for two guineas per term. Pupils not in the School may pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. The fees payable in advance. Pupils wishing to join 
Violin Class under Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, to send in their names to Miss 
Macirone. Examinations for Three Free Scholarships take place, as usual, in 
May.—F. J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 
(The Church of England University of Upper Canada.) 


The next ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS for the Degree of BACHELOR 
OF MUSIC will be held simultaneously in TORONTO and LONDON in Easter 
week, 1889. Women are admissable to these Examinations. 

For particulars apply to Rev. E. K. Kenpaii, D.C.L., Kegistrar for 
England, Southsea. 











OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. — 


PARENTS seeking ENGLISH or FOREIGN SCHOOLS, TUTORS, or 
GOVERNESSES for their children, are invited to write fully to 


J. F. MOON, M.C.P., 
8s, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W.,, 


Who will forward prospectuses and every requisite information, free of charge. 

Particulars required are : age and sex of pupil, locality preferred (if any), and 
ahout what terms will be paid. Housekeepers, Nursery Governesses, and Com- 
panions are also recommended. Hours 11 to 3. Saturdays closed. 








RGAN PIPE DECORATION. — Estimates for Decorating 
Organ Pipes—designs provided if required.—W. Lams, Art Decorator to 
the Trade, ta, Margaret Street, Regent Street, London. 








Sucts awd Contents. 


Some of our contemporaries are expressing themselves 
strongly about the neglected state of Wagner’s grave, which, 
it seems, is overgrown with moss and humble weeds. But 
is it, indeed, so shameful a thing? We shall hardly be 
accused of disloyalty to the master’s memory when we say 
that he needs no monument nor carven epitaph, and it 
matters little that Nature should thus have taken to herself 
the tombstone when she has already claimed the dead. The 
statues of soldier-heroes, of kings and queens and of others 
who leave little behind them but a name, may need care 
and keeping; but ‘‘ Lohengrin” alone is a more abiding 
monument than any built with hands. Wagner himself 
would have wished for nothing more than that Nature thus 
should shroud his tombstone in her gentlest garments, 
making it more completely her own, to figure in tenderest 
symbol the unity of all great souls with the eternal loveliness. 
The world, albeit with tardy hand, crowned the living brow ; 
the gentle mother crown him dead. “Flowers, for the 
bride’s chamber; corn, for the granary; mosses, for the 
grave.” 

Every writer of ‘‘ words for music” knows the difficulty 
of hitting upon a taking, telling title. The plain, homely 
words of the language have been ‘‘ tapped’ until they 
threaten to yield no further combinations. Purveyors there- 
fore of that which should be known as ‘‘ Publishers’ Music ” 
(since it benefits no one but publishers or their hacks) will 
no doubt be grateful for the suggestive hint thrown out by a 
writer in the Boston Times. That ingenious person, who is 
emphatically a purist in the matter of style, is overcome 
with horror at the valgarity of such a title as ‘“‘ In the Sweet 
Bye and Bye,” and suggests that anyone who wishes to sing 
or to speak of that chaste melody, should substitute “‘ In the 
Sugary Hereafter,” or ‘‘ In the Saccharine Subsequently,” in 


place of a name which offends so grievously against the laws 
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of classical English. As a matter of fact, no one, as far as 
we know, wishes either to sing or to mention the composit!on 
in question ; but of course that does not affect the cogency 
of the criticism, which opens up a vista of possibilities com- 
pared to which those which dawned upon Monte Christo 
when he “struck ile” on his ‘‘ Treasure Island’’ were 
limited and poor. 





The proposal recalls the old story of a similarly critical 
parish clerk, whose sensitive mind revolted at the words of a 
certain hymn, a couplet of which runs as follows : 
1 “Oh, may my heart in tune be found 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound.” 
There was an indefinable something which displeased the 
literary clerk, and he submitted to the parson the following 
emendation : 
“Oh may my heart be tuned within 
Like David’s sacred violin !” 
The parson was struck with the ingenuity and taste of his 
clerk, and proposed a further emendation. ‘‘ Let us be 
radical reformers,” he said, ‘‘ and read the hymn thus: 
“Oh may my heart go diddle-diddle, 
~ Like Uncle David’s sacred fiddle !” 
What the clerk said, history recordeth not ; but he probably 
thought some highly unclerkly things. At any rate, he may 
fairly divide the honour as a musical reformer with the 
critic referred to. 





Campanini, it is said, was once a blacksmith. If this be 
true—and what may not be true of artists—it would not 
surprise us to hear that among latter day pianists many had 
graduated on the anvil. 





Mr. A. H. W. Bremer, President of the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union, whatever that American institution may 
be, deserves well of the musical world. He has officially 
petitioned the Board of Aldermen to pass an ordinance for 
the suppression of what he termed the “‘ gutter bands.”” He 
declared them an annoyance to citizens and a degradation of 
the musicians’ noble art. He said they were principally made 
up of boys who were brought in companies of from 100 to 200 
every week from Europe by padrones, who paid them from 
2 dols. to 2.50 dols. a week and who kept them in basement 
hovels on the east side, quartered in filth and wretched- 
ness, while they themselves revelled in the luxury of large 
incomes derived from this species of medicancy. He said the 
authorities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston had already 
put an end to them, and felt that the community in general 
would commend the Common Council if they would follow 
suit. 

We ourselves, have sometimes attained a roseate vision of 
a league for the suppression, by a ‘‘ short sharp shock,” of 
all peripatetic musicians—and indeed, of some musicians who 
are wotully permanent, and whose strains are always with 
us. Mr. A. H. W. Bremer is a modern crusader who deserves 
canonization. 





Tannhauser, after a long stay with Venus, yearned for 
purer joys. Wondra did much the same thing. He was the 
Court violinist to the Sultan, and for many a year had 
‘ discoursed”’ when bidden by that august potentate and his 
collectively lovely spouse. But after a time the virtuous 
and conscientious Wondra wearied of the charms of the 
Turkish Court, and craved permission to go abroad that he 
might study under greater masters than those of the Ottoman 
Empire; and accordingly a petition was presented. The 
Sultan waxed wrath at what he deemed the faithless conduct 
of his violinist, and tore the petition up, flinging the pieccs 
at the messenger. With such mild profanities as his religion 







\the baritone. 





allowed, he enquired, “‘ What does he need to study for? If 
he wants to gain more money, he may take what he chooses 
from my treasury; but he shall not go.” The Sultan spake ; 
and bow-strings or a sack (not of the sort familiar to the 
depraved Cockney) are the fate of those who disobey. So 
here the resemblance between Tannhauser and the faithfully- 
fiddling Wondra stopped, for Tannhauser got away. Wondra 
didn’t. 


Another question which has recently agitated the souls of 
transatlantic musicians, and which is of some importance to 
us all, is the contraction of the vocal compass which is 
alleged to be going on. It is said that the extreme high 
female voice (soprano) and the low one (contralto) have been 
for some time running into the middle voice (inezzo-soprano), 
while the deep basso and high tenor have been running into 
So we have now really but two voices— 
baritone and mezzo-soprano—giving a range of only three 
octaves and a third for the general voice. Formerly: we had 
six voices—basso, baritone, tenor, contralto, mezzo-soprano 
and soprano—giving, in all, a compass of four octaves and a 
third. This is perhaps putting the case rather too absolutely ; 
but there is certainly some measure of truth in the statement, 
especially in so far as it applies to the bass voice. Paits 
were written by some of the great masters which required a 
compass in the singer far more extended than that of the 
average modern bass. No change of pitch can account for 
this difference, and the inference seems inevitable that—save 
in Russia, where basses of phenomenally wide range are 
still to be found—the average male compass is less extended 
than in former times. Anda mental review of the female 
artists now before the public will go far to prove the general 
truth of the statements we have quoted. The mezzo-soprano 
is by far the most common voice, whilst pure sopranos and 
pure contraltos are growing rarer every season. What the 
cause of this may be we cannot even conjecture ; but it is a 
question of the utmost importance, to composers above all, 
and may well engage the serious attention of musicians. 


German critics speak in raptures about a new violinist, 
who is a perfect master of the technique of his instrument, 
and has all that heartfelt expression, refinement and fire, 
which make a first-rate artist. This is Fritz Kreisler, a boy 
of thirteen years of age. Those who can remember Joachim, 
at that age, will readily believe that such lusus nature can 
exist, though only at rare intervals. 


Whilst Amsterdam enioys a rich harvest of musical 
performances, it is notwithstanding a sore source of deep 
concernment to the burghers of Amstelodamus that their 
old-established Feliz Meritis has had to succumb to old age 
and die. The defunct society represented our Philharmonic, 
or the Gewandhaus Concerts, to our Dutch neighbours, and 
there is yet a hope that it will ‘‘resurrect,” as a new 
capacious concert-room is in course of construction. 


We understand from Mr. W. B. Healey that the 
announcement that Madame Nordica has been engaged by 
Mr. Augustus Harris for an operatic tour in the provinces is 
incorrect. Madaine Nordica will start on September 19th 
for Boston, U.S.A., returning on November 2nd to fulfil 
oratorio and concert engagements at Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and other places, 


The Royal Choral Society will give its first concert at the 
Albert Hall on November 7th, when Mozart’s ‘“‘ Requiem ”’ 
and Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater” will be performed. Madame 
Scalchi, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Signor Del Puente are the 








only artists at present engaged. 
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Mr. August Manns will produce a symphonic work by Mr. 
Ferdinand Praeger during the forthcoming season of Crystal 
Palace concerts. 


The yoking of the butterfly has been achieved at last. 
The perennial Mr. Whistler has married Mrs. Godwin, the 
widow of the once-eminent architect, E. W. Godwin, F.S.A. 
The glamour of romance is suffused around the happy bride, 
who, when she was but nineteen, made a runaway match 
with her late husband, then three-score years old. 

M. Isaac Strauss, the cidevant “ leader of the revels”’ at 
the Tuileries, what time the Third Empire was in its glory, 
is dead. He was chef d’orchestre at the Imperial Court-balls 
for eighteen years. The deceased gentleman was a familiar 
figure in Parisian artistic life. He was in no way related to 
the famous Viennese family. 








THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 
BAYREUTH, AUGUST 7. 


All honour to the Festival Committee, and to the conductors 
Mottl and Richter, with the artists who have inaugurated this year’s 
series of Festival plays with such consummate success! Though 
“ Parsifal” is an old story now—it has been given during four seasons 
at Bayreuth —every seat in the theatre was sold for the 
performance of July 22, and no less interest was shown in the 
production of “ Die Meistersinger” on the following day, while the 
succeeding half-dozen performances have been attended by equally 
eager and enthusiastic audiences. 

Of “ Parsifal” in this its fifth year of grace (counting only by 
Bayreuth seasons) your readers will not expect much “ news,” for the 
spirit of the representation and its broad effects must necessarily 
correspond with the traditions laid down by Wagner himself in 1882. 
But certain changes of ersone/ demand some comment, as implying 
changes of detail ; and while no criticism is necessary with regard to 
the perfect execution of the prelude and the stream of orchestral 
accompaniment under Mottl’s conductorship, nor to the wonderful 
scenic effects which never lose their charm in this play, nor even to 
the excellent work done by the representatives of the small parts and 





by the chorus—all this being taken for granted at Bayreuth— | 


something must at least be said of the tenor who undertook the 
character of Parsifal. 

M. van Dyck, the young Belgian (he is not yet quite thirty), studied 
at the Paris Conservatoire, and after frequently singing Wagner 
exerpts at Lamoureux’s Concerts made his mark as Lohengrin at the 
ill-fated revival of that opera at the Eden Theatre. Here certain 
persons connected with the Bayreuth management heard him. To 
hear was to admire, andthe tenor was forthwithseized upon as the future 
Parsifal. Histraining forthe part, which involved mastering the German 
language (surely no small item of labour) was accomplished under the 
guidance of Mottl himself during Van Dyck’s lengthy stay in the 
Fatherland. Perhaps some of the charm of Van Dyck’s impersonation 


lies in that all-but-perfect delivery of his German phrases ; the grasp | 


of the words is sound, but the expression of them is not entirely 
German. Thus the strange loneliness of the youth is accentuated, as 
it were, by the contrast of his utterances with those of “the brethren.” 
But this is no doubt a somewhat fanciful consideration. As regards 
dramatic feeling, Van Dyck is really excellent. His bearing and 
manner as the wild and simple boy struck the right keynote, his 
action being at once natural and dignified, and rising to power in the 
passionate scenes. The revolution in Parsifal’s nature, when the light 
of knowledge suddenly lays bare to him the meaning of things 
he had not hitherto comprehended, was finely illustrated by the actor 
in the ringing tones of his cry “ Amfortas, Amfortas,” whereas his 
voice had previously appeared, in correspondence with his state of 
mind, somewhat veiled. . A perfect control over his materials was in 
fact one of the most noticeable points of this young artist’s 
performance, and with his sound vocal method Van Dyck bids fair 
to develop and improve his already fine tenor voice, which may yet 
gain in brillancy and sonority. 

__ Kundry was played on the 22nd by Frau Materna, the creator of 
the part. She was in good voice, and threw herself, one might say, 


. 


oe ge ola 








“orchestrally” into the mind of the music, so experienced is this ° 


singer in the ways of the Wagnerian drama. Her acting in the first 
act, and in the scene with Klingsor, was especially remarkable. 
Herr Scheidemantel’s finely-conceived Amfortas and Herr Wiegand’s 
Gurnemanz are other well-known figures ; Dr. Schneider and Herr 
Plank were Titurel and Klingsor. The “Flowers” had been well 
drilled by Mr. Armbruster, whose services throughout deserve special 
recognition ; but may I be pardoned for suggesting that a more 
beautiful combination of voices might be imagined than those that 
do duty in their trying music this year at Bayreuth? The second 
performance of “ Parsifal” differed chiefly in the substitution of 
Fraulein Malten for Frau Materna as Kundry. Fraulein Malten’s 
beautiful voice and dramatic talent showed to the best advantage in 
the scene of Act II. with Parsifal, and her association with the 
events of Act III. was, as always, full of feeling. Ina subsequent 
performance the veteran Jager appeared, as he has done before, in 
the part of Parsifal. 

Among the eminent artists who were content to take small parts 
I cannot forbear mentioning Miss Pauline Cramer, so well known in 
London as a singer, who carries the grail in the procession to the 
hall. Her gait and bearing are full of expression and dignity. 

But I must no longer delay my notice of the “ Meistersinger.” 
It need not, however, take long to say that, Richter conducting, 
the Bayreuth representation was a complete one in every sense. 
Londoners will remember the charming performances of this opera 
at Drury Lane under Richter some years ago, out of which, alas! 
much of David’s and Beckmesser’s parts was cruelly cut, through 
deference, it may be supposed, to the limits of English staying 
powers. At Bayreuth no question of endurance need occur to the 
audience, who may enjoy their hour’s or half-hour’s rest, chat, or 
refreshment between the acts. On the 23rd we had the incomparable 
Reichmann (yes, I am aware that he can sing flat) as Hans Sachs,-— 
a more vivid picture of wise benevolence was never presented to a 
delighted audience. Wagner designed that character (or fashioned it 
out of historic material) on lines of Shakesperean grandeur, and the 
shoemaker-poet should become one of the favourites of the civilised 
world. Herr Reichmann, it need not be said, filled the part with 
hearty zeal. The perfection of this impersonation was rivalled by 
the fine performance of Herr Hofmiiller as David. His singing of 
the difficult music of his part showed that he belongs to the front rank 
of artists, and his good spirits never misled him into exaggerations. 
The whole of the apprentice’s dissertation on the art of singing as 
cultivated by the “ Meister” was a triumph of skill, and seemed 
accomplished with ease. ‘The praise which David’s self-control truly 
merits could not be extended to the performance on the 23rd of 
Herr Friedrichs, the representative of Beckmesser, though he toned 
down his exuberance during the following evenings, and was as 
acceptable a Beckmesser as any need desire to be. It is almost 
surprising that the worthy Meistersingers endured his bad jokes for 
so long, and that none but Sachs dared or cared to snub him. That 
fine and respectable body of men and artists had justice done them 
by Herren Gillmeister (Pogner), Prelinger, Gerhatz, Schneider, 
Grupp, Demuth, Guggenbiihler, Gebrath, Halper, and Selzburg. 
Herr Gudehus was a Walther splendid alike in voice and appearance, 
and unfaltering in his praises of Eva and the Muse. Frau Sucher’s 
Eva is very well known and appreciated in London, and Magdalena 
was sung by Frau Staudigl with much beauty of voice and artistic 
care. The important chorus-singing deserved great praise, especially 
in the Chorale and “ Scheint nicht der Rechte ” of the last act. The 
picture of Nuremberg, which forms the background of this last scene, 
with the rest of the mounting, was by Briicker Bros., and deserves 
passing mention; but we could have wished more richness and 
colour in the Cathedral decorations. 

An interesting feature of the performance of the 26th was the 
make-up and acting of Herr Scheidemantel as Hans Sachs, reminding 
one of. the old prints one sees of the Nuremberg hero, with a gentle 
face. Unfortunately Herr Scheidemantel’s voice did not here have 
free scope, and the impersonation, on the whole, wanted force. 
Fraulein Bettaque made a delicious Eva. 

The. storm of approbation which arose at the close of “ Die 
Meistersinger ” on the first day was repeated on subsequent occasions. 
“Our Richter” was really mobbed now and then, during his walks 
abroad, by an excited and grateful crowd. Long may he live to 
wield the baton at Bayreuth, and soon may we have him again 
amongst us ! 
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MUSIC, AND ITS RELATION TO THE OTHER 
FINE ARTS.* 


(Continued from page 627). 


If we examine a piece of music (the simplest tune will do as well 
as a symphony or a sonata) we find successions and combinations of 
sounds, the differences between which are : differences (1) of duration; 
(2) of power ; (3) of pitch; (4) of tonality ; and, if more than one 
instrument be employed, (5) of ¢#mdre. In other words the notes 
differ (1) in speed of succession ; (2) in loudness ; (3) in acuteness ; 
(4) in the relations borne, by each note of different pitch, to others 
sounded with it and to one which rules, called the key note; and (5). 
in characteristic colour. 

(1.) The different rate of speed at which sounds follow one 
another, though an important element of music, has an artistic existence 
apart from its musical manifestation. - I need only remind you of the 
bones at a nigger entertainment, of the ticking of a clock, of the 
“soul-stirring” drum, or of the pleasing pastime known as the “devil’s 
tattoo.” In each of these cases differences of speed and (2) of power 
are the only sources of variety; absolute regularity in any such series 
of sounds soon becomes wearisome—maddening even—except in 
such cases as the ticking of a clock, when we finally cease altogether to 
notice its existence. If, however, alternations of power or of length 
be introduced, a certain degree of pleasure (though not of course a 
very high one)—results. (Examples) 


3/4 a ee Ae nae | — | &e. 
iy see [ens tenor) ae 
6/8 omme tae ee Se | —[ | _~_ ~~ &e. 


This pleasure is, firstly, pAysical,; secondly, intellectual ,; and, 
thirdly, emotional, Firstly, there is the mere animal pleasure in the 
shock of sound: nervous stimulation is, I believe, the correct term. 
Secondly, there is the pleasure taken in the discovery of a system of 
grouping ; which is intellectual; and, ¢hzrdly, there is the character 
of the implied movement, its vigour, briskness, firmness, steadiness, 
or friskiness, or the absence of these qualities. 

It is, of course, in verse that the emotional effects of metre are best 
seen. For example: 
*“* Now the glimmering landscape fades on the sight, 
And all the air holds a solemn stillness,” 
is felt to be wanting in a music, which is fully apparent in the 
following : 
““Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds.” 
The characteristic individuality of the various metric combinations is 
so fully recognized that my hearers hardly need the aid of specimens. 
A few perhaps may be forgiven : 
“ Here awa’, there awa’, wandering Willie.” 
“ Flow thou regal purple stream, 
Tinted by the solar beam:” 


“ McPherson Clonglocketty Angus McClan 
Was the son of an elderly labouring man.” 


“The one red leaf, the Jast of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 
“Thou hast conquered, O pale Galilean! the world has grown grey 
at thy breath ! 
We have drunken of things Lethean, we have fed on the fulness of 
death.” 


Prose, too, has its metrical element, marked by the un-symmetrical 
nature of its syllabic combinations. But every good prose writer 
imparts his individuality to what he writes by his predilection for 
certain rhythmic peculiarities. Compare for instance, Addison with 
Carlyle, or Ruskin with Macaulay. 

The character of various rhythms, however, results not only from 
the combinations of long and short—accentuated and unaccentuated 
sounds, but also from the absolute speed or power with which they 
are uttered. For instance, deliver this wth great rapidity: “ Now 
fades the glimmering landscape on the sight and all the air a solemn 
stillness holds,” and it will be felt that the speed is in direct con- 





* A Lecture delivered in April, 1888, before the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts. 

















tradiction to the effect intended. This would, of course, not be 
possible if different rates of speed had no special character. 

Character again results from the gradual increase or decrease of 
both speed and power. ‘Thus, as everyone knows, we may have an 
accellerando with a crescendo, or an accellerando with a diminuendo: 
a ritardando with a crescendo, or a ritardando with a diminuendo, all 
of which produce effects differing widely in character and suggestive- 
ness, and therefore influencing, to a very great extent, the emotional effect. 

But although varieties of force and duration or rhythm may be 
heard without varieties of pitch, varieties of pitch can only be heard 
alone if the sound be continuous in its ascent or descent, as we hear 
it, for instance, in the howling of the wind through a cranny. And 
although this be certainly expressive enough of utter misery and 
desolation, it has somehow never recommended itself to any people 
as a material forart. No! Inevery epoch, as far as we know, every 
nation, except perhaps of the lowest savages (whose howling though 
quoted in histories of music as an elementary form, is, it seems to me, 
no more 47¢ than the cat music I just now referred to), every nation, 
I repeat, has adopted for musical purposes a series of tones of fixed 
pitch at definite and well marked distances of acuteness or gravity 
from one another. Great assistance was furnished by Nature in this 
matter, since the natural harmonics of any sounding body provide 
those intervals which we may hear whenever a coach horn or a bugle 
is blown. These sounds, whose vibrational ratios are to one another as 
I to 2, 2 to 3, 3 to 4, and so on, in ever increasing complexity, have 
formed the basis of every scale system of any importance known to 
man. The daszs on/y, however, for many nations taking only two or 
three of the largest of Nature’s intervals have proceeded to fill up the 
gaps in somewhat arbitrary fashion ; sometimes by the aid of the ear 
alone, sometimes by measurements made with the object of obtaining 
certain effects. Thus in China the object being to avoid very small 
intervals one system was adopted, while in Arabia the object being 
to obtain very small intervals another method prevailed. Every 
system of tones thus made available by national consent is called a sca/e. 

It is quite unnecessary to weary you with an explanation of the 
various scales in use, but I may perhaps be allowed to suggest that 
our exclusive devotion to major and minor has caused us to greatly 
underrate the charm and variety afforded by older and to a certain 
extent obsolete modes. ‘These, it is true, live in “‘ Plain Song,” and 
are tolerated in certain national melodies, but until quite lately only 
the “inner circle” of musical adepts were at all. familiar with their 
use. It is time the amateur, too, learnt something of them, for the 
greatest masters have not disdained their aid, nor overlooked their 
emotional significance: 

Now there is an instrument called a Gigelira, which consists of 
pieces of wood of different sizes strung on.two wisps of straw and 
tuned toa scale. The sounds of this instrument are certainly dis- 
tinguishable as notes of fixed pitch, but their colour quality resembles 
the pop ofa cork. Instruments of this kind are among the most 
primitive musical instruments of mankind. You may see specimens 
of such things in the South Kensington Museum. My reason for 
mentioning them here is that they appear to exhibit the transition 
stage from rhythm to melody in its simplest form. ‘The addition of 
a scale of fixed pitch is there, but the colour-quality of tone is 
present only in the faintest degree. 

Nowthe lowdegree of pleasure such instrumentsafford, and especially 
the very scanty emotional effects they yield, will show I think how much 
of the beauty and significance of music depends upon the colour quality, 
the ¢imére, of the instrument. It is necessary to insist a little on this, 
for the subject is usually regarded as a mere adjunct of musical effect 
—a sort of /uxury as it were. The toleration, laxity, and indifference . 
of our public on the question of musical “mére are sufficiently 
evidenced by the ambulating abominations which flourish. in our 
streets and at our watering places. The fact that any one can be 
found to reward with half-pence, instead of with kicks, these vile 
disturbers of the public peace proves indeed what a libel it is to call 
the English an unmusical nation. Strong indeed must be the love 
which welcomes its object in such a guise! Some day, when this 
love, is also able to discriminate a little between the worthy and un- 
worthy, we may also be able to call ourselves an artistic nation. That 
however, lies in the future. At present we absorb (shall I say as- 
similate ?) everything which comes in our way. But perhaps it is 
with music as with other fields ; crops are greatly improved by the 
previous influence of manure ! 

Pardon I pray you this digression ; it is one of my “episodes.” 

To resume : (5) everyone knows the pleasure-giving properties 
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‘of certain sounds as compared with others. Such pleasure is, how- 
éver, mainly (if not exclusively) sexswous and emotional ; the intellect 
is not employed. It is sezswous inasmuch as the quality of sound 
charms the ear; tt is emotional inasmuch as the sounds possess a 
very definite character. ‘Take for instance the same melody as 
played on a trumpet, a flute, a violin, an oboe or a piano ; or again 
en a horn, a trombone, a bassoon or a violoncello. ‘The difference 
imparted to it on each occasion is a very strong source ef musical 
effect. And-we.cannot have musical tone (whether vocal or instru- 
mental) without this quality any more than we can have light without 
colour. But we do not need varieties of timbre to from music. 
Variety of .“/mbne is indeed a source of wonderful effect (as heard 
from an-orchestra or choir) but it is not necessary to the existence of 
music, decause it 1s not a source of form. 

We have seen that varieties of speed and power can exist without 
definite pitch ; but the reverse does not hold good. Varieties of 
pitch cannot exist without some definite rate of speed in the move- 
ment from one note to another. ‘The movement must be regular or 
the reverse. We find, therefore, that successions of notes of different 
pitch zacdude the elements of duration and “mére, either in regular or 
irregular degrees. Now the same selection which the Nation made 
from the infinite series of possible tones to form a scale, has to be 
made from the tones of the scale to forma tune. And as notes: of 
different pitch must succeed one another at certain definite ratios of 
.speed or duration, it follows that the same system of grouping which 
-created form in rhythmic sound (whether alone, or in conjunction 
with words), also comes into play as a formative element in the 
successions of tones of different pitch. But in addition to this, there 
is also a subtle influence at work known as (4) Tonality, which, while 
it supplies to notes.of different pitch the important formal ingredient 
of unity, yet furnishes at the same time an important means of varvety. 
By means of this hitherto unexplained peculiarity, each note of a 
tune is heard in reference to a governing tone known as the fey-note, 
.and, in consequence of this, each note of the scale has a character, 
very difficult indeed to define in words, but yet perfectly distinct to 
‘the hearer. 

The effect of this key-note may perhaps be best described as 
: supplying a point of repese—a home, as it were, for all the other notes. 
It is, soto speak, a centre around which the other notes may gravitate. 
Nay more—it has power to invest other notes of the scale, though in 

:a less degree, with its own prerogative. Such in turn may conse- 
«quently become temporary points of repose, though they are always 
‘felt only as stages of the journey whose end is always an arrival at the 
key note proper. Moreover, by the adoption of certain artifices tod 
‘technical for mention here, and known besides to most of you, we 
possess the power of forcing the ear to adopt at any moment as anew 
.key-note, any one of the semitones of which:our seale system ds made 
up. This (known as ‘modulation’) effectually: prevents the monotony 
wh'ch would inevitably result from ‘the: prevalence, through a long 
piece, of any one ruling (or key) note.* 

In addition to this key note which gives unity to-the variety of the 
scal2, each note of a tune is influenced by the notes which precede 
it, since melody is not cognised by us in single notes, but by the leaps 

#from one note to another. 

By arranging the tones in groups which resemble or contrast 

streng'y with one another in direction of movement up or down, a 
.defin te character, a physiognomy, so to speak, is imparted to the 
:melody. ‘The recognition of this physiognomy is a gift not possessed 
by eve y one. Here and there we meet with an individual who cannot 
tell one tune from another. ‘Those interested in that branch of the 
‘subject may read an article in “‘ Mind” for April, 1878, by Mr. Grant 
Allen, called ‘“ Note Deafness.” 

But the perception of relations between notes is possessed in some 
degree by the vast majority of people. In the case of the musically 

‘uneducated it takes the form simply of a power to imitate (either by 
ssinging or whistling) melodies, after one or two hearings. The 


* Here,perhaps should have had been given an account of the sodes—ancient 
Greek and Kcclesiastical—which have played sé prominent a part in the develop- 
mert of Western music. A comparison of the effects of the ruling notes of the modes 
(their Finals and Dominants) with the modern Tonic and Dominant, and the 
ancient Greek Mese (alluded to by Aristotle in terms which foreshadow the effect 
of the modern key note) would also have been interesting, but these and other 

‘kindred sebjects, such as, the -affinity of keys, the emotional effect of various key 
contrasts, tie question whether keys differ in emotional effect and so on, it was of 
course impossible to deal with in an hour’s lecture. Those interested may be 
referred {on-the subject of the- modes) to Dr. Marx’s ‘‘ School of Composition,” 

.and ta the Histaries of Gevaert, Chappell and Rowbotham. 





musically educated person, on the other hand, can not only do this 
but knows what intervals he is so singing or whistling. He is able to 
dissect his tune ; and, besides that, can of course produce such tunes 
at sight of their written or printed symbols, either with his voice or 
with his fingers on an instrument. 

It is here that the definition of Leibnitz is felt to be applicable 
“ Music is a mysterious arithmetical calculation made unconsciously 
by the soul,” not, yott observe, by the mind, which cannot make 
calculations uaconsciously, but by some other faculty which Leibnitz 
names the soul. The word “soul” has, alas! at all times been found a 
convenient cloak by which to conceal our ignorance of the mysteries of 
being. I am afraid it is so in this case. Moreover, the definition, though 
true of nuisic is, in the sense I understand it, equally true of other arts. 
It is merely the exercise of our sense of form or proportion. Now as 
we saw in the case of rhythm, gradual increase or decrease of speed 
or power was an influence apart from the proportion between each 
sound of a group ;—the same proportions being maintained at 
different degrees of power or speed—so with pitch: the same propor- 
tions (the same intervals, that is) can be heard-at different degrees of 
absolute height ; and this can be either gradual (leading thus to a fine 
climax of intensity or emphasis) or sudden. Moreover such groups 
of different heights may take place under the ruling influence of one 
key-note or of several. Thus, as in rythmic form the same proportions 
may be heard at altogether different adso/ute lengths or degrees of 
force among the sounds: so in pitch-forms the same proportion may 
be heard at different absolute heights.* 

It seems to me that arrangements of sounds of different pitch, 
considered apart from timbre and rhythm, appeal to us in two ways 
only.: inteliectually and emotionally. ‘The purely sensuous pleasure 
derived from successions of sounds of difterent pitch, appears to me 


to be hardly-worth mentioning. On the other hand, the intellectual 


and emotional effects are infinitely greater, and of a far more refined 
and subtle kind than in the case of rhythmic forms and varieties of 
timbre. ‘The perception of relations between notes of different pitch, 
I have called an intellectual pleasure for want of a better word ; but 
as we have already seen, conciousness of the process is not necessary. 
Emotionally, these notes appeal to us very strongly; but here I 
approach a dangerous part of my subject: one on which even musical 
opinions differ widely. That each note of a scale heard with 
reference toa key note has a very distinct emotional character, is 
affirmed by the teachers of the Tonic Sol-fa System, and to me the 
fact is self-evident ; but I should like to know the experience of 
others on this head. Now that the emotional character of such notes 
is vastly complicated, added to, and modified, by their surroundings ; 
by the “mére of the instrument which utters them ; by the rhythm 
which they clothe, I willingly believe, but “their own emotional 
character” seems nevertheless to mea fact. If I am asked to show 
the connection of such notes with emotional feeling, I could do so, 
but only by means of examples. The investigation, however, every- 
one is competent to make for himself—it is only necessary to cultivate 
the habit of listening to the tones by which human beings express 
their emotions while speaking.t But a strong presumption in favour 
of the power of notes to suggest emotion will be found in.the fact 
that good composers are constantly in the habit-of indicating certain 
emotions by the same means. So much so, that an eminent-musical 
authority recently suggested the compilation.of a,musical dictionary, 
in which such effects should be tabulated. ; 

But it is very necessary in this matter to guard against misconcep- 
tion, and to avoid overstating one’s case. 

It must be well understood that the only emotions music can 
express are MOODS OF FEELING, such as calmness, agitation, firmnes:, 
weakness, the various degrees of joy and sadness ; vehemenc:, 
capriciousness, jollity, solemnity, majesty, plaintiveness, tendernes:, 
dejection and soon. There isa list of 35 such moods of feeling in the 
late Mr. Edmund Gurney’s Book “the PowerofSound!” Mr. Gurney was 
one of those who deny to music its power of emotional expression. 
He quotes these 35 emotions with the remark that music can only 
suggest such feelings, and that therefore “ the result is to relegate the 
definitely expressible element in music to a quite subordinate 
position” (!) I quote Mr. Gurney in preference to any other writer 
because he plezds on the opposite side ; such evidence cannot be 


partial. (Zo be Continued). 








* E.g.—There is evidently a difference of character in the same tune sung bya 
bass and a treble ; in the same tune heard in C and in G. m 
+ See on this head, Mr. Herbert Spencer's tract on Music. 
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Correspondence. 





£T IN ARCADIA EGO. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ MusICAL WORLD.” 


S1r,—Your correspondent who, under the name of “Strephon,” 
has seen fit to challenge the truth of the articles on “ Music in 
Arcadia,” would have done well to verify his own charges, as well as 
the famous quotation with which he heads his letter, before accusing 
me of exaggeration. I am not unmindful of the praise with which he 
magnanimously accords me for my “brilliancy,” but I must be 
allowed to point out that it is just the people who sit in darkness 
who know not how great that darkness is. Their Cimmerian gloom 
doubtless appears to them a grateful and poetic shade, far more 
agreeable than the untempered sunshine. From this delusion the 
Arcadian mind must be awakened ; and it would indeed be strange 
if the process of awakening were entirely a pleasant one. But if Art 
is ever to become as popular (in the deep sense of the word) as I,— 
and I doubt not “Strephon” also—desire, strong measures are 
necessary. Whether the satirical method be appropriate is of course 
a matter of opinion, and had my bucolic adversary contented himself 
with attacking this, I could only have replied “De Gustibus—” ; 
but since he has chosen to charge me with unveracity, or at least with 
exaggeration, I am compelled to assert that my statements were not 
only accurate, but so well within the limits of truth, that I could 
easily have produced illustrations which would have proved the 
existence of a state of things more deplorable than that depicted. 
In a word, I affirm that I am in no least degree indebted to my 
imagination for the facts adduced, which were, without exception, 
historically true, the only alteration being in the names; and my 
memory is at least as trustworthy as that of the literary “Strephon,” 
who has mangled and misapplied the epitaph in Poussin’s pathetic 
picture.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

THE “ LaTE ARCADIAN.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “ MusicaL Wor LD.” 

S1r,—It is not for a humble individual like myself to interpose in 
the combat between the doughty “Strephon ” and the Late Arcadian, 
but may I suggest that a better title for the correspondence would 
have been “ Arcades ambo”? I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

DaMe@TAas. 


MUS. BAC. (OXFORD). 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “ MusicaL WoRLD.” 


Dear Str,—Candidates for the Degree of Mus. Bac. (Oxford) 
must either pass “ Responsions ” or a local examination before pro- 
ceeding with their musical subjects. Could you kindly inform me 
if residence (even for a term) would be necessary if a candidate 
desired to take the “ Responsions” examination, as residence is not 
required in the case of a local examination ?—I am, yours faithfully, 

F.C.O. 


ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY AND MUSICAL DEGREES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “MusicaL WoRLD.” 


DEaR S1rR,—Sanders Sanderson in print once more? Good! And 
with the confession that his “ Mus. Doc.” sins have “ fund um oot ?” 
Better! And I with a letter from him in my pocket offering me the 
very same degree if I will only “haud ma tongue” as to the sequel 
of our glorious sederunt? Best! Yea, rather, worst/ For, sir, such 
spurious repentance as that of Sanders Sanderson must be made 
at the bar of public opinion, not at the bar of the public house. 
With him, therefore, I will make no covenant, but shall bring the 
story of our meeting to its close. 

Having been thrust forth from the clachan, we had just to make 
the best of it; and my boon companion gallantly got up steam to 
“Gaily the troubadour.” But “the way was long, the wind was cold, 
the minstrel was infirm and old”; so locking my arm in his, I 
insisted upon seeing him (I could scarcely see at all) to the manse. 
By reason, however, of the “ heughs an’ howes ” with which the road 
abounded, my reverend friend made ever and anon an involuntary 
saltarello which, for eccentricity of gyration and poetry of motion far 


transcended the sort of thing suggested by the published efforts of 
any of those yclept “Mus. Doc., St. Andrew’s, Fife, N.B.” 

Arrived at the manse, we essayed the bass of “Sleepers, wake” ; 
and this vocal effort on our part brought to the door my spiritual 
father’s faithful spouse with a flickering candle in her hand. I had 
met her previously on several occasions, but never exactly under the 
same circumstances. “My boy Tammy,” explains Sanders, presenting 
me to the lady. The stern dame, however, was the worthy daughter 
of the heroine who, having been “a crown unto her husband” was 
commemorated in her epitaph—graven by the village mason—as 
having been “ five shillings unto him.” Holding the candle in my 
face (I found afterwards that I had “two lovely black eyes ”—which 
ill assorted with my Saxon type of countenance), she pulled her 
venerable partner into the house and slammed the door in my face, 
rasping as she did so, “Gang yer gates, young man, or I'll cry the 
pollis.” 

“Ma bundle, O ma bundle!” gasped I, bewildered by this 
reception, and missing the weight of the eighteen-stone “old ship” 
whom I had just towed into port. But like “the weaver frae the 
Shaws,” I still was left lamenting my sad loss, till, making up what 
yet remained to me of “mind,” “Ne’er shall I be,” said I, “that 
‘moping owl’ which ‘doth to the moon complain.’” Thereupon, 
bethinking me of “the bird that soars on highest wing,” I, vara avis 
that I was, “ built on the ground my lowly nest,” carolling as I did 
so “Guid nicht, an’ joy be wi’ ye a’.”—I am, dear sir, yours most 
devotedly, Joun GrREIG, 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


Edinburgh, August 13, 1888, 





MUSIC IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 


DouGias (IsLE or Man), August 13.—An immense influx of 
visitors daily invadest our little island. The cheap and fast steamers 
now sailing from Liverpool bring their living load of thousands and 
thousands, and the gay picture which the magnificent Esplanade 
offers to the looker-on surpasses all imagination. To provide 
adequate amusements of a rational kind even baffles the most 
energetic managers. Of course, German bands, negro minstrels, 
Italian organ nuisances intercept your progress at every step; but 
provisions are also made for those who delight in hearing an excellent 
orchestra and care to listen to vocal artists of high repute. The 
courteous Managers and Directors of the Derby Castle (otherwise 
called the Hall-by-the-Sea), one of the finest and loftiest concert-halls 
not only on this island, but in England, have engaged Mr. E. De 
Jong’s splendid orchestra, counting in its ranks soloists of reputation, 
who daily play from three to five under the baton of Mr. De Jong 
himself. In addition to this, one or more vocalists of high standing 
appear at these concerts. Last week Mr. Barton McGuckin was 
the principal artist, and delighted the large audience by his exquisite 
singing, being, of course, recalled after each song. His excellent 
voice has considerably increased in volume since his successful visit 
to America. His singing, as of old, exhibits most careful training, 
and seldom have we heard more delightful crescendi and diminuendi?. 
He sang “ Lend Me Your Aid” (Gounod) with intense fervour and 
sympathetic charm ; also excerpts from “ Lohengrin,” &c. He was 
the means of drawing splendid houses. Mr. De Jong’s orchestra, 
consisting of 28 instrumentalists, give selections from operas, and 
include in their vepertoire overtures by the best masters, dance music ; 
in fact, Mr. De Jong has studied the taste of all comers, and 
provisions are made to suit everybody. The concert hall, situated 
by the sea on the extreme point of the beautiful Bay of Douglas, is 
lighted by the electric light in the evening, when dancing commences, 
and 4,000 to 5,000 persons of all grades and shades of society indulge 
in a valse or mazurka to the strains of Mr. De Jong’s delightful 
orchestra. Great credit is due to the Directors of this Company, 
viz., Mr. J. A. Brown (Editor of the Js/e of Man Times), Mr. C. 
Kennaugh, and Mr. W. Weldon (Proprietor of that comfortable and 
excellently-managed hotel, “The Regent.” The English Directors of 
the Company are Mr. Henry McNeil (of Manchester)and Mr. H. Hayes 
(of Urmston), who also take great interest in this undertaking. The 
forethought and great attention on the part of the Directors in 
providing for the immense number of visitors (which last week 
numbered 50,000) such excellent and rational entertainments cannot 
be too highly appreciated.—O.P. 
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Ghe Organ World. 


THE LATE DR. DYKES ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


One of the earliest attempts to advance the interests of | 


Church Music at the Church Congress meetings, was a lecture 
delivered at the conference 
Church Music has made great progress since then; still the 
words of a composer, who in his own way, even though it 
might be only a small way, made his mark, are worthy of 
revival ; and though read in the light of to-day some of Dr. 
Dykes’ observations seem lacking in width, some of his 
remarks seem to have gained force through the experience 
secured in the labours of the past three and twenty years. 
Dr. Dykes began by remarking that it was very 
encouraging to find an increasing attention being paid to 
church music in this country, and he thought it desirable that 
Christian people should be impressed with the remembrance 
that in taking an interest in church music and regarding 
it as a matter of real importance they were only following the 
example set them by Almighty God. It was from Him and 
from His Holy Word that we first learnt the value of music as 
an element in public worship. We all knew that in the Old 
Testament God strictly enjoined the use of music, vocal and 
instrumental, in His worship. Independently of the more 
grand and solemn performances on festive occasions we read 
of a perpetual service of praise, night and day, being offered 
to Him according to His own will, and to provide for all this 
we read of a company of no fewer than 4,000 musicians, 
exclusive of 200 or 300 principal singers attendant on His 
sanctuary. Moreover the constant mention of such 
instruments as cornets, harps, timbrels, psalteries, shawns, 
cymbals, trumpets and the like was a proof that no mere dull, 
uninspiring music was looked for in God’s worship ; but that 
He willed His people to render Him the best service of praise 
they had it in their power to offer. He well knew that His 
creatures were and must be influenced by external objects and 
He made provision for this. Hence, let it be remembered 
that if our people loved an attractive service, good music and 
affecting ceremonial, it was God who first taught them to 
love it. It was, however, urged by some that Christianity 
introduced a change in these respects—that because our 
Lord did not personally inaugurate a like service and ritual 
these things were no longeracceptable toGod. The objection 
was vain andshadowy. It should beremembered that during 
the whole of the gospel period the ancient worship of God 
was still in existence, and that our Lord and His disciples 
were punctual in there attendance thereon. Our Lord came 
not to set up a new religion but to transfigure the old, and 
for many years the old and new systems ran on together— 
the public ritual of the old and the private worship of the new. 
Having referred to the service in the “upper room’’- as 
evidence of the fact that our Lord employed music at the 
church’s first communion service, Dr. Dykes asked what 
was the nature of the early church music ? Of the music of 
the Jews he believed we knew nothing whatever. 
That harmony and counterpoint were unknown to them 
seemed certain, and their melodies would doubtless appear 
to us wild and irregular, not being determined by any of the 
laws which now regulated melody. Possibly there might 
be a sacred significance in the fact of the harmonic triad, 


‘the root of all harmony, having been unknown to them and 


their music, such as it was, unisonous. The mystery of the 
blessed Trinity was not then revealed—the oneness of the 
Deity was the great doctrinal verity then impressed on the 
minds of God’s people, and hence there might have been 
some designed congruity between this and the state of their 
musical knowledge. We were emphatically told of the 





of October 1865, at Norwich. | 


| special manifestation of the Divine presence “when the 
singers and trumpeters were as one in praising and blessing 
the Lord.” Harmony told of the mystery of a plurality in 
unity, and specially of a trinity in unity ; it was the daughter 
and handmaid of the Christian dispensation, and to banish 
it, as many were seeking practically to do, in favour of bald 
unison was simply irrational and intolerable. Of the progress 
of church music till the time of St. Ambrose in the 4th 
century, we knew absolutely nothing, nor had we any clear 
information as to the precise nature of the musical reforms 
which resulted from his influence. The two great debts we 
owed him were the introduction of antiphonal chanting into 
the west, and the revision or settlement of the church’s 
musical scales. Till his time antiphonal, or responsive 
chanting, was unknown in the west; indeed, it seemed 
uncertain whether there was any systematic chanting of the 
Psalms at all. The occasion of the introduction of the 
psalmody of the east into the west was during the struggle 
between St. Ambrose and the Empress Justina, when the 
former, shut up with his flock in the Basilica, which was 
besieged by the imperial troops, instructed the people to 
relieve their distress, in the eastern mode of singing the 
Psalms. From that time it was ordered that the Psalms 
should be sung in the west after the manner of the eastern 
nations. St. Ambrose seemed to have learnt this mode of 
chanting at Antioch, the capital of Syria, where great atten- 
tion appeared to have been paid to music. It was renowned 
at that pericd—the time of Constantine—for its choirs and 
church psalmody. With regard to the church’s modes or 
scales, it was inconceivable that they were learnt from the 
Jews. It was asserted by many that our ancient (so-called) 
‘Gregorian’ psalm chants were composed by David, that 
they were inspired, and were those sung in the Temple, and 
that the ecclesiastical modes had the same origin ; but there 
was not a vestige of authority for this, and there was nothing 
more sacred in the origin of the old ecclesiastical modes than 
in that of our modern major and minor modes. As musical 
science had advanced, and the laws of harmony were 
discovered, the church had availed herself of the increased 
knowledge. The multiplied modes and scales of the ancient 
Greeks were but a gradual and unsatisfied feeling after that 
which our modern division of the scale at once provided us. 
The history of the ancient tunes was involved in much 
obscurity; their number and names being so differently 
stated by different writers. The best authorities seemed to 
fix the number of the old Greek scales at fifteen. St. 
Ambrose was said to have limited the number used in the 
church to four; St. Gregory the Great, 200 years afterwards, 
admitted four more. St. Ambrose’s were four of the old 
principal scales; St. Gregory added to each, one of their 
playal or collateral scales; but even here our information 
was uncertain. We still possessed the melody to which St. 
Ambrose was said to have wedded the noble hymn “Te 
Deum.” This old melody, Dr. Dykes said, was not so much 
an original composition as a compilation or adaptation of 
two or three old forms of chant. The quaint old chant of 
the fourth mode, the most characteristic and apparently the 
most ancient of our church tunes, was especially discernible 
in it. The next great name in church music was that of St. 
Gregory. The exact nature of his musical reform was 
known very imperfectly. We were told that he collected 
the musical fragments of the hymns and psalms used in 
the church from primitive times, selecting, methodizing, and 
arranging them in the order long continued at Rome, and 
adopted throughout western Christendom. What was the 
canto figurato that he banished was not quite obvious; 
probably the term was a general one, including all musical 
developments which he deemed unsuited to the music of the 
Church. He seemed to have insisted on the use of notes of 
one uniform length in opposition to the trochaic metre of the 
(129) 
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Greeks—our triple time. ‘The melody, therefore, of the canto 
fermo was very staid and simple. But though he corrected 
excesses in rhythm and melody he enlarged the number of the 
modes. Probably he found agreater number in use than had been 
sanctioned by St. Ambrose, and wisely submitted to necessity. 
Thus in his time the recognized modes were eight, or in 
reality seven, as the eighth was but the repetition, an octave 
higher of the first or Dorian mode. Each of these scales 
simply corresponded as to the position of its tones and semi- 
tones with one or other of the scales of the several notes of 
our modern gamut church song, and was, moreover, ordered 
to be strictly diatonic. Neither the chromatic nor enharmonic 
genera were allowed, and it was very strange that the 
enharmonic, which moved by quarter tones, was the most 
esteemed by the ancient Greek musicians; but this was 
discarded from the Church because of its intricacy, as the 
chromatic genus was for its softness or effeminacy. The 
only permitted accidental was the B flat. Thus there was 
little scope for modulation. These and other restrictions 
contributed to keep music long in a state of infancy, and it 
was not till the lapse of several centuries that it fairly burst 


its trammels. 
(Zo be Continued). 





MUSIC IN CHURCH. 


In the course of a series of articles on this topic, Mr. F. 
N. Adams observes in an American paper: “‘ Custom, as we 
know, signifies established, habitual practice, and in religion 
nothing is more forcible to us than custom ; but it would be 
as well to inquire into many customs which exist in the 
church, with regard to musical art, and we should then find 
that some musical customs have, to a considerable extent, 
been built up by extremists, and the tgnoramus whose 
customs are detrimental to the beautifying of our religious 
ritual. It is in the interests of all to meet the demands of 
the moment, and we cannot pay too great attention to these 
words in the present century, when we find the appreciation 
of the arts and sciences at sucha high standard. We must 
not suppose that when we hear of successful congregational 
singing, that this is possible in every church; its success 
depends very largely upon the fitness, individually, of a 
congregation for it, and if a large gathering of people have 
not been accustomed or trained to it, time must be given for 
a result, and the higher the class of music that is given to 
those people, the more congregational, in course of time, will 
be those simple musical portions of the liturgy which are 
apportioned to them. It is an erroneous system of education 
that provides in some one branch that elementary matter 
should be given ad infinitum. Now this is advocated to a 
serious degree by many who imagine that it is impossible 
ever to understand high-class music when associated with a 
religious ritual, the highest musical compositions coming 
direct from the heart of those who composed them, will surely 
reach the hearts of all who hear them, so that opposition in 
this direction is as futile as it is wanting in integrity. Again, 
it is by the constant hearing of pure music that we realise its 
sincerity is the success of any music; so much that is 
insincere is so constantly heard that when the truth is uttered 
through musical tone, being not filled with that which the 
insincere possesses, it strikes the ear too forcibly by its very 
sincerity, and the mind is made aware, through the ear, of a 
rude awakening to the pure and lofty. Alas! that in 
music there should exist such a standard in our churches, 
that it is so cunningly contrived to lull our minds through 
the senses into the belief that we are absorbing music, when 
in reality music is only real music which by its sincerity 
conveys conviction of the best intentions towards mankind. 
The first — for art and for the artist is sincerity. It 
is this attribute which makes musical art beautiful; and 
possessing this it truly becomes the handmaid of religion. 





There are few who think of these things, and they can be 
known by the appreciation of every earnest effort for pure 
music in the church, whereas, the other element can be easily 
known by their endeavours to discover all weak points in the 
rendering, &c., and indeed, in another manner this element 
can be known, because it is associated with an entire selfish- 
ness which gives no support in. any way to the maintaining 
of pure and suitable music for the sanctuary. It is the 
understanding of these reasons fully that would effect a rapid 
change wherever sacred music was of a low order, and 
possessing the appelation sacred because heard in the house 
of God, merely under the cloak of religion in this form its 
influence is insincere, its purpose wrong, its vitality limited, 
and as the sincere art worker is known for his virtues, 
and influences those with whom he comes in contact by 
possession of those virtues, so pure music influences those 
who are within its hearing, and influences its hearers by the 
virtues it possesses, having sprung from the heart of a com- 
poser, a man whose whole being was influenced by his 
virtues.” 








ORGAN POSITIONS IN ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, 


That painstaking writer in ‘‘ The Organists and Composers 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral” contributed to the Musical Standard 
observes :— 

In the days of which we are now treating, the early part of 
the seventeenth century, the organ in 8. Paul’s was placed over 
the North choir-stalls, at their eastern extremity. The great 
organ case was of a handsome medieval design, and har- 
monized admirably with the exquisite Middle Pointed archi- 
tecture of the choir. It had folding doors, to preserve the 
pipes from dust, which were closed when the instrument was 
not in use, and which were no doubt gorgeously illuminated 
with figures of saints and angels playing on various musical 
instruments. In some of the old engravings of the interior 
of the choir, these doors are depicted as standing open, 
thereby giving the organ the appearance of the triptich. 
Overhanging the richly-carved stalls was a small choir organ, 
forming, as at present, a screen for the performer. A some- 
what similar organ case, designed by Pugin was placed in the 
beautifully-restored chapel of Jesus College, Cambridge, in 
1849. 

At Canterbury Cathedral the organ, for many years, oc- 
cupied a position similar to that of old S. Paul’s (see the 
view of the interior of the choir looking Kast, given in Dart’s 
History and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of Canter- 
bury, folio, 1726). It had a fine old Georgian case of a 
design similar to that of Worcester, before it was ruthlessly 
destroyed, like those of many of our cathedrals, at restora- 
tions, and miserable caseless rows of pipes, often gaudily 
coloured, substituted for the grand old woodwork, as at 
Durham, for example. At Canterbury, the choir-organ was 
corbelled out over the Northern stalls (or rather Corinthian 
wainscoting) put up, with the best intentions, by Archbishop 
Tenison, in 1704. There was much excellent carving by 
Grinling Gibbons in these stalls, but they completely hid 
Prior de Estria’s lovely and matchless screen (constructed 
1304-5) which ran the whole length of both sides of the choir, 
and which formed a more perfect finish to the lower wood- 
work than anything that could possibly be devised. The 
organ,’ rebuilt by Samuel Green, was transferred to the 
western screen in 1784, and in 1828, Tenison’s stall-work was 
removed, with the exception of the western return-stalls 
(which, happily, were left, and of which the effect is still ad- 
mirable) thus disclosing to view Prior de Estria’s delicate 
work as we now see it. Comparatively recently the choir of 
Canterbury has been reseated throughout, and Tenison’s 
subselle wholly removed. Larger seats has been placed for 
the choirists, in lieu of the old ones with the handsome brass 
book-desks (similar to those of 8. Paul’s up to 1871) which 
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by Ward of Canterbury (1832) in the possession of the writer. 

At Westminster Abbey the organ was over the northern 
stalls until 1737, when a new instrument was erected upon 
the screen by Schreider andJordan. At Winchester the organ 
has occupied a like position from time immemorial, and when 
Dr. S. S. Wesley proposed’ to remove it to the screen in 1849 
he was unable to carry out his scheme, owing to strong op- 
position. At Winchester College the organ is in the same 
position. At S. David’s it was over the northern stalls until 
the recent erection upon Bishop Gower’s magnificent rood- 
screen of a modern instrument by Willis. The side position 
has been adopted since the restorations of Bristol, Hereford, 
Durham, Chichester, Chester, Bangor, 8. Asaph, Llandaff, 
Worcester, Ely, Lichfield, and Salisbury, in all of which 
cathedrals the organs had previously been placed upon the 
choir screen. The only cathedral organs retaining their 
original position on the screen now, are Gloucester, Exeter, 
York, Norwich, Peterborough, Lincoln, Rochester, Wells, 
Carlisle, Manchester, Ripon and Southwell. Likewise S. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and several of the College Chapels 
of Oxford and Cambridge. At Eton College the organ has 
been removed more than once, but is now upon the screen. 





VERBAL MUSIC. - 


An evening contemporary observes: “ Readers of Henry 
Kingsley’s ‘Ravenshoe’ will remember a striking passage 
descriptive of organ-playing. The listener hears the volun- 
tary, and translates its meaning with sympathetic power. 
It is the life of the good man, at one time tossed by tempests 
of trouble, and finally winning his way to a calm and dignified 
end. The descriptive power of music is a very limited one ; 
its broad intention may be understood, but the chances are 
that two listeners, filled with different emotions at the time, 
will interpret the same piece differently. But the ‘ Philo- 
sophic Group of Instrumentalists,”’ one of the numerous new 
French schools, maintains that descriptive word-music can 
be extracted from combinations of words, and M. Ghil, poet 
of Paris, promises to give us poetry that will represent any 
mortal sound. Asa specimen, he offers a series of Alexan- 
drines in imitation of a stampede of elephants and other big 
antediluvians towards Noah’s Ark, just when the deluge is 
about to begin. We should be very much surprised if anyone 
acquainted with the Pentateuch, but ignorant of the French 
language, would rise very quickly to an appreciation of M. 
Ghil’s intentions. The secret of onomatopeeia is well known 
to versifiers, but it is only an accompaniment to the meaning 
of words—it does not in many cases offer a substitute for 
their meaning. Every schoolboy knows the Greek lines, 
expressive of the galloping of horses and of the tumbling of 
a stone down hill, and many people have found a trumpet- 
like sound in Milton’s 

‘The trumpet spake not to the arméd men.’ 
But the force of this trick cannot go much further than such 
efforts as— 
‘And murmur of innumerable bees.’ 
And even in these cases the sound is only suggested by the 
words, and that in a very inadequate and reflected manner.” 

The writer in The Globe might have added to his interest- 
ing observations not a few poetical quotations in which the 
stately, solemn tones of the organ are pictured by a kind of 
onomatopoeia ; used in a limited sense of course, in which 
long, open vowel sounds heard in impressive, grandiose 
words, help the imagination to something like a realisation 
of the majestic strains of the organ. It is quite true that 
the verbal trick will not go very far, and an attempt to 
pourtray by onomatopoia, contrapuntal or fugal organ 
music would fail utterly to express such complex art. 
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figure in Dart’s view, and also in a very fine engraving of the 
interior of the choir, taken from a similar point and published SPECIFICATIONS. 


Hoty Trinity Cuurcu, Cowes, I.W.—Specification of divided 


Tubular Pneumatic Organ by Gray & Davison, London :— 
Three Manuals, CC to C; and Pedals, CCC to F. 
GREAT ORGAN. 





Double Diapason metal and wood ... 16 ft. 61 pipes. 
Open Diapason ... .-. metal “se ac Sal a 
Stopped Diapason ... wood aa a «Oe OS 
Clarabella (Bass grooved) C, wood aa «<s’ 3 u:4ice 
Gamba ... ais ... metal ade ae Oe Gru 
Principal ... saa ..» metal si coe «64 9 GE gs 
Harmonic Flute ... ... metal ina oe |= 9 GE gg 
Fifteenth ... Ate ... metal aa ecw Bp GE 
Mixture, 4 Ranks, including 12th, metal, various 244 455 
Trumpet ... ote spotted metal ae Oy a 
yi 





SWELL ORGAN. 


Double Diapason metal and wood 16 ft. 61 pipes. 


n Diapason ... +. metal ¥ $4@.- « 
Lieblich Gedact ... metal and wood ... 8,, 61 ,, 
Keraulophon __... + ~=metal ee « 8,4 -, 
Voix Celeste, C ... ... metal aa. 0 ae 
Principal ... <a ... metal 4a 
Flageolet ... ee ... wood oe et 
Mixture, 3 Ranks... «» metal various ,,183 ,, 
Contra Fagotto +. spotted metal saw? ey OE ee 
Cornopean ... spotted metal aca,’ ae Gee a 
Oboe oA and ... Spotted metal i ae 
Clarion aaa ... Spotted metal as. “O55 G8 ce 
Tremulant —— 

842 
CHOIR ORGAN. 
Violin Diapason ... - metal o< «. 8 ft. 61 pipes. 
Dulciana (Bass grooved) C, metal Pe a Se w 
Clarinet Flute... ..» wood ~ ma Dg 
Flauto Traverso (harmonic) metal ia wa Aue iG ea 
Gemshorn <a «-. metal 4a Gg 
Harmonic Piccolo + metal tea 2 os OE a 
*Clarinet .. «+» spotted metal 3 GA « 
*Vox Humana spotted metal 3 Ow 


Tremulant... and re ee aaa 
*In a Swell Box. —- 


PEDAL ORGAN. 


Open Diapason ... ee wood 16 ft. 30 pipes. 

Bourdon ... oe +e» wood ad TS oe DD es 

Violoncello det +. metal om ss, Sie See 
COUPLERS. » 


Choir to Pedal. 


Swell Super Octave to Great. 
Four Composition Pistons to Great. 


Swell Unison to Great. 


Swell Sub Octave to Great. Four ,; ai to Swell. 
Swell to Choir. Four a ee to Choir, 
Swell to Pedal. One on Pedal for Great to 


Great to Pedal—right. Pedal on and off. 


Great to Pedal—left. 
Two Cases, and Detached Console of Oak, with front pipes of best spotted 
metal, decorated at the mouths and caps. 
Splayed Jambs with the stops drawing at an angle. 
Blowing by a wheel and four throw crank. 


Swell Organ, average length of each tube ... 70 ft., in all 9,100 ft. 


Great Organ ” ” ” sos GO 4, ” 2,840 ” 
Choir Organ ” ” 2 + 54 + 3,780,, 
Pedal Organ ” ” ” goto70 ,, ,, 520 ;, 
Sundry off Notes... oes ees eee ° 550 55 

16,790 ,, 





Or 3 miles, 317 yards. 
SUMMARY OF DRAW STOPS AND PIPEs. 


Goat! asi ase a ase ++ IO stops, 781 pipes. 
Swell... ose eee at oa oe 83 fd 842 oq 
2 a on ane ah iste «os | Gin Ge « 
Pedal_... re dan on wi ee = go 5, 
AU cc see nests cen — 
43 2189 
(x31) 
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COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


The following is the list of Organ Solos played at the F.C.O. 
Examination :—Fugue in G, Bach; Fugue in A major, Bach; Fugue 
in E fiat (St. Ann’s) Bach ; Fugue in C minor (Vol. 3) Bach ; Fugue 
in B minor, Bach; Fugue in G minor, Bach; Fugue in D major, 
Bach ; Fugue in D minor (Giant) Bach; Fugue in C major, Bach ; 
Fugue in E minor, Bach; Prelude and Fugue in E flat, Bach; 
Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach; Prelude and Fugue in B 
minor, Bach; Passacaglia, Bach ; Moderato in F, Gade; Fantasia 





in C minor, Hesse ; Fantasia and Fugue in E, Hesse ; Prelude and 
Fugue in G, Mendelssohn; Prelude and Fugue in D minor, 
Mendelssohn ; First Sonata, Mendelssohn ; Third Sonata, Mendels- 
sohn ; Fourth Sonata, Mendelssohn ; Fifth Sonata, Mendelssohn ; 
Sixth Sonata, Mendelssohn ; Fugue in G, Merkel; Overture in C 
minor, Merkel; Sonata in E minor, Merkel; Seventh Sonata, 
Merkel ; Fantasia Sonata, Rheinberger ; Sonata in F sharp, Rhein- 
berger ; and Postlude in D, Smart. 

Organ Solos played at A.C.O. Examination :—Prelude and Fugue 
in C, Bach; Prelude and Fugue in A major, Bach; Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Bach ; 
Fugue in A minor, Bach ; Fugue in B minor (Book 4) Bach ; Fugue 
in C minor (Book 3) Bach; Fugue in C minor (Book 4) Bach ; 
Fugue in D minor (Giant) Bach ; Fugue in D major, Bach; Fugue 
in E flat (St. Ann’s) Bach ; Fugue in E minor (Vol. 3) Bach ; Fugue 
in G minor (Vol. 3) Bach; Fugue in G minor (Book 4) Bach; 
Fugue in G major (Vol. 2) Bach; Sonata in E flat, Bach; Prelude 
and Fugue in G, W. F. Bach ; Fugue (Doric) F. E. Bach ; Fugue in 
A flat, Moritz Brosig; Moderato, Gade; Sonata in A minor, F. E. 
Gladstone ; Air with Variations in A flat, Hesse; First Sonata, 
Mendelssohn ; Second Sonata, Mendelssohn ; Third Sonata, Men- 
delssohn ; Fourth Sonata, Mendelssohn ; Fifth Sonata, Mendelssohn; 
Sixth Sonata, Mendelssohn ; Prelude and Fugue in G, Mendelssohn ; 
Prelude and Fugue in D minor, Mendelssohn ; Fugue in C minor, 
Mendelssohn ; Sonata in D minor, Merkel; Sonata in E minor, 
Merkel ; Sonata in. F, Merkel; Introduction and Double Fugue, 
Merkel; Sonata in-F minor, Rheinberger; Grand Chceur in A, 
Salomé ; Fugue No. 2, Schumann ; Postlude in D, Smart ; Prelude 
in E flat, Smart ; and Fugue in G, Wesley. 





First Prelude and Fugue; Lemmens’ Pastorale in C; Haydn's 
“Clock Movement” (from Fourth Symphony); Merkel’s Fourth 
Sonata in F ; and F. E. Bache’s Andante and Allegro in D. The 
vocal items, ““O, Rest in the Lord,” and Parker’s “ Jerusalem,” were 
contributed by Miss Leeds. 


St. Martin’s CuurcH, GUERNSEY.—The organ recital, Friday, 
August 10, was given by F. de G. English, Esq., F.C.O. Programme: 
Overture, “ Last Seven Words,” Haydn; Andante Grazioso in A, 
Smart; Chorus, “He trusted in God” (“Messiah”), Handel ; 
Fantasia in E minor, Merkel; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Bach; 
Andante con moto in F, Smart; Concerto in G minor, Corelli; 
Adagio in D, Mozart ; Offertoire in G, Guiét. 


Alotes. 


‘A Choral Festival, in connection with the Norfolk and Suffolk 
Church Choral Association, was held at St. Mary’s Church, Ditching- 
ham, on Tuesday, July 31st. 

Special services were held in the parish church of Panfield, Essex, 
on Thursday, July 26th, on the occasion of the re-opening of the 
organ, which has undergone very extensive alterations. 

The organ in the fine old church of St. Andrew, Blofield, Norfolk, 
having become-dilapidated, it has been determined to erect a new 
one. A bazaar forthe purpose of raising funds was held in the 
Rectory grounds, on Thursday, the 2nd inst. 

Dudley Buck, the well-known American organist and composer, 
is taking a month’s vacation in Europe. 

The editors of the Sunday at Home invited their readers, some 
time ago, to vote for their favourite hymns. Three thousand five 
hundred replied to this invitation. ‘The hundred hymns which came 
out withthe greatest number of votes are given. The first ten are 





the following: “ Rock of Ages” (Toplady), “Abide with me ” (Lyte), 


“Jesu, lover of my soul” (C. Wesley), “Just as I am” (Charlotte 
Elliott), “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds” (John Newton), 
“Thy will be done” (Charlotte Elliott), “Nearer to Thee” (Sarah 


Flower Adams), “Sun of my soul” (Keble), “I heard the voice of 


Jesus say” (Horatius Bonar), “ Art thou weary, art thou languid ?” 








Correspondence. 


(J. M. Neale). The hundred hymns come from something less than 
sixty authors. It may be noticed that Hymns Ancient and Modern 
contain seventy-six out of the hundred. 


A writer in the JVational Review has given expression to some 


THE PRECENTOR QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the OrcaN Wor p. 


Dear Sir,—With regard to the letter by J. K. in your issue 
of July 14th, would you allow me to inform the writer that, (1st) 
The present Precentor of Trinity College, Cambridge, has not emulated 
J. K.’s old lady friend. (2nd) There are no “ancient statutes ” in 
Trinity College on the question of Precentor (in fact, statutes ancient 
and modern simply ignore that much abused individual) ; and (3rd) 
Cathedral music is not, I think, likely to suffer (as far as Trinity 
College is concerned) from being under the direction of the reverend 
gentleman, as I feel sure, no amateur or professional musician can be 
more thoroughly qualified to undertake precentorial duties, than the 
present holder of that office, viz., the Rev. L. Borisson.—I am, 
yours faithfully, 

A. H. Mann. 





RECITAL NEWS. 


PropLe’s Patace.—Recital given on Wednesday, August 8th, by 
F. de G. English, Esq., F.C.O. Programme: Offertoire in F, Wely ; 
Andante con moto in F, Smart ; Prelude and Fugue in E minor, 
Bach ; “Oh for the wings of a dove,” Mendelssohn ; March in D, 
Guilmant ; Andante (Violin Concerto), Mendelssohn ; Allegro 
Cantabile (Fifth Symphony), Widor; “Cujus Animam,” Rossini; 
Grand Solemn March, Smart. 

St. NicHo.as, CoLe Apsey.—The organ recital on July 31st ult. 
was given by Frederick Leeds, Mus. Bac. Cantab, F.C.O., organist 


“ Practical Thoughts on Church Hymns.” Church Bells, commenting 
upon these words, observes: “ With much that he has written we are 
inclined to agree, but, nevertheless, we do not think that the publica- 
tion of his views is likely to influence public opinion, or to lead to 
any of the reforms he would welcome. In dealing with this subject 
it should be remembered that not only is no collection of hymns 
perfect, but that a collection which satisfied poets and literary men 
would not suit congregations. A literary man would be tempted to 
omit many popular hymns. They might, it is very true, have been better 
expressed, but ¢here they are. They are liked. They have got hold of the 
people. They have proved a source of comfort. In spite of many faults 
they are liked, and therefore not to be flung aside. The most elaborate 
argument is as nothing against ‘association,’ and the hymn which one 
critic condemns is very likely sacred in the estimation of another critic as 
able as himself. How far it is right to sing words which one does 
not really feel at the time must, of course, be left to every man to 
decide for himself. With fraise it must be even as with prayer. 
Men do not always feel ‘miserable sinners’ in a like degree. There 
are ebb and flow in the spiritual life, and the confession which on one 
Sunday the man finds it difficult to make his own, he utters on 
another from the very depths of his heart. So, too, with singing ; 
one Sunday he sings with steady voice and wandering mind, another 
he sings altogether to the Lord! Allowance must be made for this 
fact.” 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 
The Library is closed until.further notice. 


E. H. TURPIN, Hon. Secretary. 


95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. ie 
132 





of S. Mark’s, Lewisham, when the programme included Mendelssohn’s 
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Publishers’ Announcements. 


66 HARMONY LESSONS.” Adapted for Classes or Tuition by 
Correspondence, by CHARLES A. TREW. Price One Shilling. 
Schott, 159, Regent Street, W. 





To COMPOSERS.—RIDGEWAY and CO., Music Publishers, 

10, Argyll Street, W., undertake the REVISING, PRINTING, and 
PUBLISHING of Musical Works upon exceptionally low terms. The finest 
work in the trade. Estimates upon receipt of MSS. ImPporTANT.—Composers’ 
Works included in Catalogue and introduced without extra charge. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, Revised & Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THE VOICE, 


By T. A. Wallworth. 
A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valleria, Mr. Iver M‘Kay, and other 


successful Vocalists. 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late JuLtien), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


THE VOICE. 


A Complete Expianation of the Throat and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in 


“ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE,” 


By Rupert GARRY. 


Remedies for Clearing and Strengthening the Voice, and for the Cure of Hoarse- 
ness, Sore Throat, and other derangements of the Breathing Tubes. 

**The section on the Voice is well considered and trustworthy, based as it 
is on the writings of authorities on the question of the Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs.” —STAGE. 

‘*The Book contains many valuable hints in regard to Voice and Gesture.” — 
Voice (New York). 





Post FREE, Is. 2d. 
London : Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, E.C., and of the Author, at his residence, 
49, Torrington Square, W.C 





IN SIX GRADES. 
Price Two Shillings each. 
Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir FREDERICK A. GORE 
OusELEY, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN : 
A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTE STUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 


CONTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PUPIL TO UNITE A STUDY OF MUSICAL FORM WITH THE 
ORDINARY PIANOFORTE PRACTICE. 


Saturday Review.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is any royal 
road for acquiring technical knowledge, but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the pleasantest that has yet been laid before 
any pianoforte student.” 

Academy.—‘‘ A knowledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasant 
language. We heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfactorily 
interpret, and enjoy beautiful music.” ; 

Graphic.—‘‘ Written with the laudable purpose of helping the pianotorte 
student to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” 

School Board Chronicle.—‘‘ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 

Musical Review.—‘‘ Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor- 
tant though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties.’ 

Monthly Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.” 

W. SWANN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE: 
And all Book and Music Sellers. 





A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


These Remedies have stood the test of FIFTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
and are pronounced the best medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written 
testimonials bear witness to their marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged 
by the whole civilised world to be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors. 


Manufactured only at THOMAS HOLLOWAY’S ESTABLISHMENT 
78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











N.BemAdvice gratis at the above address, daily, between the hours of 11 and 3, or by letter, 
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*.* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be 
addressed to ‘‘ The Editor.” Rejected MSS. cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by stamped directed 
envelope. 

* * 


Advertisements and business communications generally 
should be addressed to the Manager (Mr. WILLIAM 
PEARCE), whose receipt—with the sole exception of 
the Proprietor’s—for amounts due since August Ist, 
1888, will alone be recognised. Advertising, Pub- 
lishing, and General Offices : 138a, Strand, London. 








“SUMMARIES OF THE SEASON.” 


‘‘ WHERE are we? How far have we advanced? Have we 
advanced at ail? and, if so, in what direction?’’ In these 
terms we last week formulated the test by which the utility 
of a “summary of the season ” should be judged. We 
invoke accordingly the ghost of the departed season, and bid 
it yield an answer to these questions. What has it achieved, 
during its short and feverish life, in the various domains of 
our Art ? 

To begin with that which has the greatest influence 
on artistic progress—the attitude of the public. We find on 
every hand the most encouraging signs of increasing rever- 
ence for art, and of a desire to deal more earnestly with its 
manifestations. It is gradually being realized that art is not 
a mere vlaything for an idle hour, but an elevating and 
ennobling influence capable of being inextricably interwoven 
with the texture of our lives from day to day. A great 
increase of catholicity has naturally followed. So soon as 
art is no longer regarded as a toy, its history and develop- 
ment become matters of interest; various styles, schools, and 
epochs receive attention ; and the narrow limits of personal 
likes and dislikes break down. The new and the old are 
seen to be equally worthy of regard and admiration; and 
the healthy mind no longer sees any incongruity in attending 
a Handel Festival in June and a Wagner Festival in July. 
Thus while much of the increasing antipathy towards modern 
art, and its chief representative, the Bayreuth master, has 
died away, remarkable exhumations of sixteenth and 
seventeenth century music have also taken place. Purcell, 
Bach, and their predecessors have reminded us that, like 
Rome, art was not built in a day, but stands “‘ four square to 
the winds that blow,” deep-rooted in the glorious past. 

A still further increase of this catholicity may be looked 
for from the appointment of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, as 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. One desires, of 
course, to speak with all respect of the gifts and attainments 
of Sir George A. Macfarren: of his honesty, kindness, and 
vast knowledge. But it is useless to disguise the fact that 
under his rule the R.A.M. was “behind the times.” Dr. 
Mackenzie’s sympathies are wide, he is in touch with the 
latter half of the nineteenth century ; and though he is, we 
feel sure, far too wise a teacher to give strong meat where 
milk is most needed, he will, we are equally certain, take 
care that those for whose musical education he is responsible 
shall be so equipped that they will be able to guide and 
emancipate as well as to restrain. 

Let us not, however, allow all these hopeful signs to blind 
us the fact that there still remains an enormous amount of 
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+ or subject of the air, and which they conceive to be inconsistent with 
‘the brevity and desultory sense of those ejaculations, wich are the 
t 4 7 lee ape ee ee a 
consciousness of attained perfection. We have ‘something | a cA tba 2 heen ed wre nc pipe ENE Ue 
attempted, something done,” but much remains before us sti) ese eas aes ence oe ene cine an tach Re 
is a ila sane dl » inadens eo. cbunenak endne te the sentences are broken and incoherent. ‘To give an instance: The 
sshamiod to formulate it were it not that here and there we piney ape, wd — ond ir ee by eaten a 
, sage ‘it, seems not at all a subject fit to be compzehended under, or 
hear some noisy bantam, whose patriotism has got the better expressed by one regular pio : ’ ‘ 
of his artistic instincts, crowing so defiantly and triumphantly | 





ignorance, vulgarity and apathy in musical matters to be go 
rid of before we can afford to rest in the complacen 
















that all the neighbouring fowls are in danger of catching the | Bring me unto my trial when you will.—- 
infection. Few epidemics spread so rapidly as conceit. | Dy’d he not in his bed ?—Where should he die? 
And what of the plants flourishing in this gentler air? | On! torture me no more—I will confess.— 






Alive again !—then shew me where he is ; 
I'll give a thousand pounds to look on him. 
He hath no eyes ;—the dust hath blinded them — 


Have they yielded fruit and flowers of a quality proportionately | 
‘“yich and rare’? We think so. Running rapidly over the | 
muster roll of composers, scanning the programmes of the | gi ege : 
. : . . ‘omb down his hair—look! look! it stands upri 
of the innumerable concerts given during the past six months | . Comb down | seit ok! it stands upright 
; : Like lime-twigs set to catch-my winged soul.— 

we are bound to recognise a great change for the better. | psrieaiineaete: 2s eouualians 

The annual inundation of “ pot boilers” shows at least} er 
some signs of permanent abatement. Let us hope that when | _ SHAKESPEARE’s Henry VI. 
the waters have altogether assuaged there may remain some | 
sediment from which a healthier crop may derive sustenance. | 














But, whilst the Italians conceived such passages to be incompatible 
; d with that regularity of measure, and that unity of strain which is 

In operatic matters, too, there is much to make us hope- essential to air, they felt, however, that they were of all others ‘the 
ful. Not alone the actual success of the Covent Garden most proper subject for. musical expression: And, accordingly, both 
campaign, and the fact that this was won mainly by means | the poet and musician seem, by mutual consent, to have bestowed on 
of works of a high order of dramatic merit, but the such passages their chief study; and the musician, in particular, 
recognition, in a community so “ unco guid” as ours, of the , never fails to exe:t on them his highest and most brilliant powers. It 
( importence of lyric drama, shown so unmistakably by the | is to them they adapt that species of recitative termed recitativo 
attention which our national music schools have recently | strumentato, or recitativo obligato—accompanied recttative. \n this 
given to the subject, induce us to look forward to a bright | kind of recitative the singer is, Ina more special manner, left to the 
future for a form of art which, under favourable conditions, ‘dictates of his own feelings and judgment with respect to the 
should do wonders for the regeneration of the drama in all ™easure: He must not indeed reverse the natural prosody of the 


Fell, 90 : 7 alicti . | language, by making short what should be long, or vce versa; but he 
its branches. The grossly materialistic tendencies .of our | may not only proportionally lengthen the duration of each syllable, 


popular stage must es or later reflect the idealism of but he may give to particular syllables what length he pleases, and 
which the music drama is so full. | precipitate considerably the pronunciation of-others, just as he thinks 

Lastly, the growing activity of amateur orchestral and | the expression requires. The march of the notes is very different in 
choral societies gives food for much reflection. That any | this from that of the common or simple recitative ; delicacy, pathos, 
great development in this direction may injure the prospects | force, dignity, according to the different expressions of the words, are 
of those who look to music as a means of livelihood is no | '*S characteristics. It is in this species of song that the finest effects 
doubt true ; but sufficient for the day is the evil thereof, and | of the chromatic, and, as far as our system of musical intervals is 
doubtless by the time this one has assumed proportions susceptible of it, even of the enharmonic scale, are peculiarly felt.; 


; : ; -;, and it is here also that the powers of modulation are most happily 
a rarr ~ 7 h natu " . f r : y 7 apply, 
which warrant discussion, the natural course of events will because most properly, employed, by changes of tone analogous to 


have indicated the compensating influence which Father | the variety of the matter, in a wonderful manner enforcing and 
Time so rarely fails to furnish. | characterizing the transitions which are made from one subject or 
;}emotion to another. Here, too, the whole orchestra lends its aid: 

Oy te :! | nor are the instruments limited to the simple duty of supporting and 

a eer | directing the voice. In this high species of recitative it is the 

| peculiar province of the instrumental parts, during those pauses which 
‘naturally take place between the bursts of passio1 which a mind 
| strongly agitated breaks into, to produce such sounds as serve to 





eS 


“LETTERS UPON THE POETRY AND MUSIC OF THE 


ITALIAN OPERA.” * | awake in the audience sensations and emotions s'mi'ar to those which 

. 'are supposed to agitate the speaker. Here, again, another fine 
(Continued from page 634). | distinction is made by the Italians, between the descriptive and the 
ans | pathetic powers of music. These last are proper to the voice, 
LETTER II. |the former to the orchestra alone. Thus, the symphonies which 


|} accompany this kind of recitative, besides the general analogy they 
: | must have to the immediate sentiments, and even to the character, of 
In the former sheets .I have endeavoured to explain to your | the speaker, are often particularly descriptive of the place in which 
Lordship the nature of simple recitative, and to describe the kind of | he is, or of some other concomitant circumstance which 'may.serve to 
verse appropriated to it. I proceed now to treat of the higher parts | heighten the effect of the speech itself. Suppose, for example, the 
of vocal music, those, namely, which are adapted to the more | scene to be a prison; the symphonies, whilst they accord with the 
inte-esting and pathetic passages of the drama. With respect to| general tenor of the words, will paint, if I may be allowed the 
these, distinctions have been likewise made by the Italians, which | expression, the horrors of the dungeon itself:—And I can “assure 
seem perfectly well founded. They must, «in the first place, have | your Lordship that I have heard symphonies of this kind strongly 
observed, that all those passages in which the mind of the speaker is | expressive of such horrors. Again, suppose the scene by moon-light 
4 agitated by a rapid succession of various emotions, are, from their | and the general tone of the passion plaintive, the sweetness, the 
nature, incompatible with any particular strain, or length.of mélody ; | serenity, and, (though to those, who have. never experienced the 
for that which constitutes such particular strain is the relation of | effects of music in this degree, it may seem paradoxical to say so) 
several parts to one whole. Now, it is this whole which the Italians | eyen the solitude, nay, the silence of the scene, would make part of 
distinguish by the name of motivo, which may be translated strain, | the ideas suggested by the symphonies. Should a storm be 
_ | introduced, the skilful composer would contrive to make the rain 

* « By the late Mr. John Brown, painter. Edinburgh, 1789.” beat, and the tempest howl most fearfully, by means of the orchestrz:; 
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Nay, in a scene such as that of the dying Beaufort, which I have 
quoted above to your Lordship, the musician, following close the 
wild ravings of the speaker, would, during the pauses of the speech, 
call forth from the instruments such sounds as would thrill with 
terror the audience, by realizing, in a manner, to their sense and 
feeling, the horrible apprehensions of his distracted mind. But the 
combined powers of melody and harmony are never more effectually 
felt than when, in this kind of recitative, they are employed to mark 
some very striking transition. Ina scene of madness, for example, 
where the imagination of the speaker is supposed to start from a 
gloomy desart to flowery meads, the orchestra would, by an immediate 
change of measure, of melody, of harmony, perhaps of sounds tog, 
mark the transition—would proceed to spread out the smiling 
landskip, to adorn it with guyest flowers, to awake the zephyr, and, 


in short, give to the audienc2, by means of a wonderful analogy of | 


sounds, the most lively representation of the new image which is 
supposed to have taken possession of the madman’s mind.—These 
are effects of what I have ventured to call the Descriptive, or 
Imitative, powers of music. With respect to the transitions of 
passion, such as from tenderness to jealousy, from joy to anger, &c., 
these belong to the Pathetic powers of music, and are the peculiar 
province of the vocal part. Often, in the middle of a very agitated 
Recitative, on the occurrence of some tender idea, on which the 
mind is supposed to dwell with a kind of melancholy pleasure, the 
music loses, by degrees, the irregular character of Recitative, and 
resolves gradually into the even measure and continued melody of 
Air,—then, on a sudden, at the call of some idea of an opposite 
nature, breaks off again into its former irregularity. This change 
from Recitative to Air, and thence to Recitative again, never fails, 
when properly introduced, to have a very striking and beautiful effect. 
Whilst it is the business of the orchestra thus closely to accompany 
the sentiments and situation of the singer, the actor, in his turn, as 
there is no note without a meaning, must be continually attentive to 
the orchestra: During those intervals, in which the instruments may 
be said to speak, his action must be in strict concert with the music ; 
every thing must tend to the same point; so that the poet, the 
musician, the actor, must all seem to be informed by one soul.——If 
your J.ordship, to the natural voice of passion, and the proper and 
graceful expression of action, imagines, thus united, the intrinsic 
charm of sound itself, and the wonderful powers of melody and 
harmony, I hope you will join with me in opinion, that the effect 
produced by such union is much richer, much more beautiful, much 
more powerful and affecting, than any that can be produced by simple 
declamation. ‘Though, in passages of this description, the language 
ought certainly to rise with the subject, yet the verse which is here 
made use of, is of the same kind with that employed in the common 
Recitative, as bcing that which has the greatest variety, and suffers 
the fewest restrictions, and, as such, the best adapted to the irregular 
nature of such passages.--—Having thus erdeavoured to explain to 
your Lordship the nature of vecifative, simple and accompanied, of those 
distinctions on which they are respectively founded, and of the 
species of verse in which they are written, I proceed to treat of Air, 
and of the different kinds of versification which are employed in it. 
As to the principles which direct the choice in adapting particular 
measures to particular airs, I shall have nothing to say, they being 
exactly the same with those by which the lyric poet adapts the verse 
to the various subject of an ode; the heroic to the grave and 
sublime ;—that which still partakes of dignity, though rather smooth 
than grand, to the tender and pathetic ;—that which is more violent 
and unequal, to the highly impassioned parts ;—and that which is of 
the airy dancing kind, to the lighter and more lively passages of the 
piece: Distinctions, which, it may be observed, are eviCently 
consequences of the original union of poetry and music. 


I am well aware, that great part of what I have here said of the 
power of the Italian music would, to many, perhaps to most people, 
appear the language rather of enthusiasm than of any thing else: 
Perhaps it partly is so; for my own feelings, on the authority alone 
of which I speak, may, in some degree, proceed from, enthusiasm. 
Whether this be the case, or whether the effects I mention be 
completely real, but take place in consequence of certain sensibilities, 
so partially distributed among mankind, that, perhaps, even the 
lesser number are susceptible of these effects, I do not presume to 
determine. If this last be the case, (and there is no absurdity in 
supposing it to be so), it is evident, however, that these who pro‘ess 





so great a degree of sensibility to the powers of music, will be very 
apt to appear affected and enthusiastic to the rest of mankind, who 
are, surely, in some degree, justified for calling in question the 
existence of pleasures to which, possessing the same organs, all in 
seeming equal perfection, they find themselves perfect strangers : 
Whilst, on the other hand, those who acknowledge the power of 
music, will think they have a complete right to assert the reality of 
that of which they have so feeling a conviction. For my own part, I 
am firmly persuaded, that what I have ventured to advance to your 
Lordship touching the effects of music, is not at all exaggerated with 
respect to the feelings of thousands besides myself: Nay, it is my 
opinion, that, were musical entertainments arrived to that degree ot 
perfection to which they might be brought, they could not fail o1 
producing effects much more powerful than any I ever had an 
0 portunity of experiencing. 


(Zo be Continued). 








MUSIC IN AMERICA. 


The third day of the conference of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association, whose first meetings at Chicago we noticed in our issue 
of the 4th inst., opened with an organ recital by Mr. Harrison 
M. Wild, who performed the first movement of Guilmant’s Organ 
Sonata, op. 42, and a Russian Romance by Hoffman-Schelley. 


The first essay read at this session was, “On the Best Means to 
be Adopted for the Spread and Fostering of a Healthy Taste for 
High-Class Music Outside of the Great Musical Centres,” by J. P. 
Aldous, of Hamilton, Ontario, delegate from the Royal Canadian 
Society of Professional Musicians. Mr. Aldous said that, although 
in day-dreams, musicians might imagine the time was near at hand 
when the highest class of music would be welcomed by all, the cruel 
fact had to be faced that the “ foot-stirring” tune still held with 
undivided sway the hearts of the vast majority of the people. The 
question of enlightening these mere tune-lovers was of paramount 
importance. In order to effect this much-to-be-desired end, the 
essayist argued that music as an art should be taught in the public 
schools, that efforts should be made to exclude trashy music from 
church services, that musicians should only present high-class music 
at concerts, and that pupils should only be allowed to play good 
music by their teachers. In speaking of church music, the essayist 
scored the Moody and Sankey style of song very heavily. He 
admitted that there might be a certain rhythmic swing to “ Hold the 
Fort,” and “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” but they did not really stir 
the depths of the heart. Who among true musicians, he continued, 
has not been outraged by hearing these “ foot-stirring” tunes sung to 
religious words by children who were taught to use their lungs as 
blast furnaces. Noise was mistaken for fervor and jingling tunes for 
musical compositions. In concluding his able essay, Mr. Aldous 
said that it did not necessarily mean a total lack of tune or melody. 
In fact, there was more tune in many of the works of the great 
masters than in the milk-and-water stuff the uneducated cried for. 
He did not think it wise to give them only the very best of thusic all 
at once, because they would be absolutely unable to comprehend it. 
The public should be treated gently, and elevated gradually to the 
artistic heights of “Die Walkiire” and “Tannhauser.” In the 
teaching of pupils it was advisable to give those who only wanted to 
learn “to play a little,” small doses of tuneful music from, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Haydn. A very spirited discussion 
followed the reading of Mr. Aldous’s essay, in which Mr. J. A. 
Butterfield, of Chicago, and several other gentlemen took part. 


The second essay was read by Mr. Frederick Grant Gleason, of 
Chicago, on a subject which intensely absorbed the attention of the 
crowded audience, “On the Nature and Sourees of Wagner’s Power 
as a Musician.” Mr..Gleason attributed the fact of Wagner’s power 
to his novel treatment of musical themes and his new methods of 
orchestration, by which he had succeeded in expressing by musical 
sounds every passion and emotion of the human heart. To this 
power of expressing human feelings, Wagner owed. his great hold on 
the public mind, which is growing greater and wider every year. 
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In the afternoon session, Mrs. S. H. Eddy, of Chicago, read a 
very clever essay on the “ Aim of the Amateur” (vocal). Mrs. Eddy 
opened her essay with a few remarks about the average music teacher, 
who gave his pupil the musical knowledge he wanted. Those who 
wanted a mere repertoire of songs, he taught songs and nothing else. 
He gave them no musical education, and did not attempt to expend 
any enthusiasm on natures which could not become enthusiastic. 
And, if it is useless to expend enthusiasm on pupils, it was useless to 
teach them music. And, if she failed to imbue them with enthusiasm, 
she failed altogether. Yet, the true amateur is the backbone of 
musical art. Without the genuine amateur, who loved music for its 
own self, all musical art would fail. 

Mrs. Eddy’s essay was the last important contribution to the 
conference, which as a whole must be looked on as one of great and 
lasting value. Not only do such meetings promote the brotherhood 
of artists, and quicken musical life throughout the country, but they 
shew how strongly rooted is the divine art in the national existence. 





@oncerts. 


COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


It is too generally, and too hastily, thought that a promenade 
concert, of the kind to which we are accustomed at Covent Garden, 
is an affair of anything in the world but art, or at least that the 
artistic interests involved are of a very low and inconsiderable kind. 
That in times past there has been reason for this belief, is too true ; 
but at the risk of appearing over-sanguine, and thereby incurring the 
ridicule of those who conceive a supercilious pessimism to be the 
most appropriate expression of the artistic mind, we shall venture to 
believe that things have changed for the better. It is easy to be 
flippant at the expense of the “musical half-world,” and to assert that 
the only deity worshipped at Covent Garden is he of the flagon ; but 
the most careless inspection of the enormous audience which 
assembled on Saturday night, when Mr. Freeman Thomas opened 
the new season, was sufficient to convince any one that the interest 
of the crowd was centred in the concert rather than in the 
promenade. The programme was a very long one, and its length 
was increased by the many encores which the enthusiastic audience 
insisted upon, with a determination not entirely unnatural on a first 
night, however objectionable afterwards ; but for the greater part of 
the evening its interest was of so lively and varied a nature that it 
demanded and held the attention of the promenaders with singular 
success. 

The great theatre has seldom looked so picturesque as it did on 
Saturday, when viewed from the boxes. ‘The platform has been put 
backwards about six feet, without any perceptible encroachment on 
the space at the back : and when Mr. Crowe’s own orchestra, topped 
by the band of the Coldstream Guards in their bright uniforms, were 
massed against the background of Swiss scenery which Mr. Bruce 
Smith has painted so excellently, the effect was extremely good. 
Almost the first question that one asks at these Concerts, is “ What 
is the new waltz?” For Mr. Crowe’s vocal waltzes have apparently 
taken a permanent place in the programmes, which indeed is 
scarcely wonderful, when we recollect the irresistible rhythm of 
the famous ‘“See-saw,” and the dainty singing of the children to 
whom the music is entrusted. The new waltz, then, is “The Rose- 
Queen”; in which Mr. Crowe has certainly been not less successful 
than of old. The melodies are graceful, entirely free from 
pretentiousness, and arranged with the utmost simplicity. Sung 
charmingly by Mr. Stedman’s Choir, the piece at once “ caught on,” 
and seems likely to rival any of its predecessors in popularity. 

Besides this attraction, the programme contained such excellent 
items as Cowen’s dainty “Yellow Jasmine,” a piquant intermezzo, 
“‘Naila,” by Délibes, Thomas’s delightful ballet music to “ Hamlet,” 
and a Tannhauser selection. To all these, the orchestra nnder Mr. 
Crowe’s command, which included such trusted artists as Messrs. 
Carrodus, Howell, Radcliff, Dubrucq, Egerton, and Mann, did ample 


. justice. The vocal interest, supplied by Madame Clara Samuell, 


Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Charles Banks, and Mr. Barrington 
Foote, was of uniform excellence. Mr. Banks, who made his first 
appearance or the Covent Garden platform, won instant approval by 








his artistic singing of “Once Again,” and “ The Bay of Biscay”; and 
Mr. Foote gave a highly expressive rendering of Tosti’s “‘ More and 
More.” He deserves, also, the praise of every serious musician for 
his determined opposition to the “ encore nuisance.” 


Wednesday of course was a “classical” night, a programme with 
which no fault could reasonably be found being provided. The 
splendid material of Mr. Crowe’s orchestra told well in Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman” overture, but the “Curse motive” with which 
the work opens was not sufficiently declaimed, and the beautiful 
“Salvation” theme which succeeds was much too slowly played— it 
dragged. The rest went much better, though the end was not 
sufficiently extatic. The best rendered item was the a//egro from 
Beethoven’s violin concerto, in which Mr. Carrodus displayed not 
only the qualities for which he is famous but an amount of tenderness 
and expression too often wanting in his performances. We hail with 
the greatest satisfaction so welcome an addition to the charms of 
“ our only violinist.” Madame Frickenhaus is a useful and most worthy 
artist, but she takes rather too materialistic a view of Schumann’s 
lovely concerto, the greatest work of its kind since Beethoven. Her 
interpretation was on the whole more remarkable for vigour and 
solidity than for poetic insight, though there were some good points in 
the “ Intermezzo.” Perhaps the joyous Finale suffered most from the 
“ Flemish-interior ” style adopted by the pianist. The vocal selections 
were entrusted to Madame Valleria, Signor Foli, and Mr. Orlando 
Harley. The lady’s choice fell on Handel’s “ Angels ever bright and 
fair,” the style of which by no means exhibits her great gifts in their 
best light. Still, as we need hardly say, there was plenty to admire, as 
the audience, in a most enthusiastic way, testified. In the second part 
Madame Valleria delighted the more “ popular part of her hearers with 
“ Robin Adair,” and “ Home, Sweet Home” thrown in as an encore. 
Mr. Orlando Harley has a sweet voice. This epithet, so often used, 
was never more appropriate. But Mr. Harley should acquire a little 
more abandon : a little more passion. It is quite right to sing care- 
fully, but unwise to show it. “Ars celare artem.” Signor Foli’s 
voice easily makes anything “‘go down” ; otherwise one would have 
voted Gounod’s “She Alone,” from the “ Reine de Saba,” dull. A fairly 
good performance of Schubert’s monumental Symphony in C closed 
the first part. But one must go to Sydenham to hear this work 
adequately played. There it is simply stupendous. As someone said 
about something else : “It is enough to split the roof of the building 
with the skulls of the audience.” Z/zs audience behaved tolerably well. 
Beyond a few attempts to applaud passages in the course of the works 
and a disposition to insist on encores, they were remarkably quiet 
and attentive. They stood in crowds in front of the orchestra until 
the symphony began, when a general move towards Switzerland’s icy 
mountains and refreshing beverages was made. Such music by any 
other name would evidently smell much sweeter, for scarcely anyone 
waited to hear what “Schubert in C” was like. It was a symphony— 
that was enough to justify ambulation ! 





Reviews. 


From Messrs. Ridgeway we have received some songs which, 
without making any very great pretensions to high rank, are pleasing 
specimens of their class. The best is certainly “My Lady Fair,” by 
Seppie Moulton, a melodious and fairly effective setting of words by 
Henry Knight. The song is of moderate compass and difficulty, and 
may be recommended to singers of drawing-room ballads. By the 
same composer is “ Whisperings of the Wind,” a song by no.means 
equal to the former in the skill with which it is put together, or the 
happiness of its conception. “Devoted Hearts,” by Kilvington 
Hattersley, is pretty and melodious, and expresses the sentiment of 
the words with due sympathy. The accompaniment, however, is 
slightly uninteresting, and further marred, on page 2, by an ugly 
progression. The same publishers also send an “Impromptu 
Mazurka,” by L. Balfour Mallett, a cleverly written piece, which is 
good as a study, and would probably prove effective in performance ; 
a valse, by Seppie Moulton, a graceful composition which is not with- 
out suggestions of Schubert; and a trivial galop, by J. Henry 
Leipold, “ La Cavalcade des Cuirassiers.” 
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APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


Casson’s Patent Organ Company, Limited, 
DENBIGH. 





ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ Pedal 
Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique and may 
be combined easily with any Piano. It is the only one which may be safely 
combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. Having put down 
at my works two engines and machinery of the most desirable kind, I am now , 


-| supplying my goods at a price which enables every organist and organ student to 


have always ready for use in his Studio an 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 


AFFORDING PERFECTLY UNIQUE PEDAL PRACTICE. 


34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 
DEAR Sir,—I have deferred writing to comment upon your Pedals and 
Action now attached to my pianoforte until I could satisfy myself of their utility 
and efficiency. I can now conscientiously say that they more than fulfil all my an- 
ticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your lucid diagram I had 
little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is impossible to over-estimate the 
comfort they give to me, or to conceive the saving of time one experiences in one’s 
own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 
To Mr. Ainsworth. BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist. S. 
DEAR SIR,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testimony to the perfection of 
your invention. I am more than satisfied with your Patent Action and Organ 
Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and organ 
students who desire to improve in the Art of Pedalling, which is so essential to a 
good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no Action half so 
effective, and one can sit at the piano and play, ‘‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” or 
any other organ music or organ arrangement, with the greatest pleasure. The touch 
of pedals could not be better, and the action is, as you say, ‘‘Absolutely free from 
annoyances.” They cannot be too highly recommended, as by their use, rapid 
progress is certain.—Believe me, sincerely yours, I. B. THORNTON, 
Organist, Birstall, Leeds. 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886. 
My Dear S1r,—I have much pleasure in informing you that your Pedals have 
given the fullest satisfaction. I have them combined with my practice piano, 
Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as my organ pupils, are 
quite delighted with them ; and I must acknowledge that I have never met with 
any Pedals so mozseless and pleasant to play upon as yours. The Action I consider 
durable, and of very good workmanship. Every organist who desires to perfect 
his playing will welcome your invention. I can recommend your goods in every 
respect.—Yours truly, HERR J. RODENKIRCHEN. 
To John Ainsworth, Esq. Organist, The Cathedral, Cologne, Germany. 
TOOLS.—In order to facilitate the attachment, a complete set of tools are sent (four in number), 


each one marked for its icular use. By the use of these tools, and following carefully 
the directions, ANY ONE can make a really good attachment. 


"On receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Liberal Terms. 
AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS, 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 
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“1 only ea an act of ile 
when | ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your Factory, on which | was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos above all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 
unbounded esteem. 


Respecttully, 
VLADIMIR VON heommntenaall : 
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